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we have had an influx of foreigners who have educated 
us to such an extent that we begin to recognize national 
differences. No European nation has had such an educa- 
tion in this respect. Lowell wrote on.a certain conde- 
scension of foreigners, lumping them together in the 
true English fashion. He might also have written of the 
American condescension toward foreigners, a phase of 
thought from which we are now passing. But in regard 
to ‘‘natives’’ we still have the genuine English preju- 
dice. Much of the unrest and dangerous agitation in 
India is the result of the supercilious expression with 
which every native is regarded. Our own difficulties 
in the government of our colonial possessions comedrom 
the same sources. It may seem perfectly natural and 
proper for white men to treat persons of any other color 
as inferiors; but there are in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines men and women who are as intelligent 
and as sensitive as any white person can be, and our diffi- 
culties will not cease so long as just resentment is excited 
by our offensive attitude, sometimes all the more offen- 
sive because it is unconscious. 
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MANy years ago Rev. Rufus Ellis called attention to 
the fact that in his ministerial experience he found 
weariness of life and willingness to die much more pro- 
nounced among young people than among those who 
had passed middle age and had suffered many things 
in reality which the young often suffer only in appre- 
hension. He found that the longer men and women 
lived, the harder they worked, and the more they suffered, 
the greater their love of life and their enjoyment of it. 
This is one of the paradoxes of experience which may 
be noted at any time, and may be used as evidence that 
in the deep recesses of human nature there are stored 
away elements of power and sources of joy which become 
accessible only when they have been earned and achieved 
by effort. They who have written our noblest psalms 
and hymns of praise have always been not the cheerful, 
inexperienced saints who have suffered nothing, but the 
disciplined servants of truth and righteousness who are 
of good cheer because they have overcome the world. 
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Tnat the tendency toward the federation of churches 
and the reduction of denominational differences is 
progressing rapidly any one can see. It is also evident 
that those who sympathize with the Unitarians in all 
the churches are increasing in number and influence. 
Nevertheless, there are indications that the increasing 
federation must for a time result in the exclusion of 
Unitarians by drawing a sharp line of distinction between 
them and the orthodox churches. ‘The reason for this 
is evident. While perhaps one-quarter of the Christian 
Chureh in America is becoming liberal, certainly more 
than half is as conservative as ever. Millions of people 
still believe in a personal devil, an eternal hell, total 
depravity, a vicarious atonement, and three persons 
in a Triune Godhead. No one thinks of limiting the 
fellowship of orthodoxy on this side. The most belated 
theologians must be included, and a choice must nec- 
essarily be made between them and the liberals. While, 
therefore, we rejoice in the tendency towards federation, 
we are not deceived by any delusive prospect of a hearty 
welcome for us, for some time to come, in any general 
assemblage of the saints. 

at 

DuRING the Civil War, in order to escape the dangers 
which threatened our merchant marine upon the high 
seas, many American vessels were sold to foreigners 
and sailed under a foreign flag. In order to punish 
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these ship-owners for lack of patriotism, and for other 
reasons too numerous to mention, and some too partisan 
and delicate to be discussed in a religious paper, these 
navigation laws have never been repealed. ‘These men 
were not allowed to buy back their ships, and others 
were not allowed to buy ships built on foreign shores. 
The result is that we have no merchant marine, and are 
becoming the laughing stock of the world. We are 
paying two hundred millions a year to other nations 
to carry our passengers and freight. This state of things 
has been recognized by the Republican convention at 
Chicago, and promises are made that something shall 
be done to restore the peaceful glories of our merchant 
marine. ‘his is one of the cases where a few men made 
gain at the expense of the country. If the shipbuilding 
interest were restored, employment would be afforded 
to thousands on sea and land, and our general prosperity 
greatly increased. 


Materialism and Psychics. 


A generation ago the intellectual currents in the world 
of science and practical life seemed to be setting toward 
materialism. Energy, matter, the evolution of the 
worlds, and the appearance of man were all explained - 
in a way that seemed to make matter everything and 
spirit nothing. Men openly rejoiced that they had 
got rid of the old platitudes concerning the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True; that it was no longer good form to 
talk about the soul, the spirit, and a supersensible world. 
Even those who denied that they were materialists, 
like Spencer and Huxley, left little room for any one 
who accepted their premises to draw any conclusions 
favorable to a belief in anything above and beyond the 
range of human experience through the exercise of the 
senses. 

One does not have to live very long in the world to 
discover that progress moves in cycles, and that any 
theory, belief, or enthusiasm pushed to its extreme 
limits, will certainly be followed by reaction and the 
temporary ascendency of that which is opposed to it. 
Such a reaction we see at the present time in the case of 
materialism. With the world at large, it is so thoroughly 
discredited that no one would be listened to who should 
attempt to interest an audience with the old arguments 
based upon what were called the facts of science. Wuvyxy, 
or Psyche, now has the centre of the stage. Psyche, the 
ancient personification of the soul, gives the name to 
psychics, psychical research, psycho-therapeuties, and 
to no end of so-called psychic phenomena. Psychism 
is now the fashionable fad and the popular mania which 
has driven materialism out of sight and made the ad- 
vocacy of it seem antiquated and disreputable. 

In all popular manias there is some element of truth 
and some propelling force which has value for the con- 
duct of life. After every flood of feeling and enthusi- 
asm there is always left some element of reality, some 
valuable results of experience, some rules of life which, 
properly applied, lead on to better things. A generation 
ago an intelligent man, seeing all the supports of the 
spiritual interpretation of nature and human life falling 
away, asked, ‘‘If this process of destruction and denial 
goes much further, will anything be left?’’ Our answer 
was: ‘‘The process will not go much further. The law 
of human life is that we get on by action and reaction.”’ 

Emerson tells the story of a man who, when a new 
minister came, did not go to church. Being asked the 
reason, he replied that he was ‘‘waiting until the in- 
teresting days were over.’ Another man, of like dis- 
position and habit, said in regard to the affairs of his 
church, that it was his business to haul in the slack rope. 
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These are the interesting days. New thoughts, new 
impulses, new fancies, and new manias are shaking the 
people out of their ordinary indifference and making 
them listen to that which a short time ago they would 
have regarded with indifference or contempt. It is the 
part of wisdom now to study carefully all the new move- 
ments and be prepared to stand fast and maintain that 
which is true and desirable when the inevitable reaction 
comes. Disappointment always follows periods of ex- 
citement. A year or two after a furious revival of 
religion.the churches affected by it report lessened interest 
and a decrease of church membership. The Methodists 
were obliged to make careful provision for the inevitable 
“‘backsliders,’’ who, after a period of religious passion 
and ethical enthusiasm, fell back again to the old level. 

No passage of Scripture has been more perverted than 
that parable concerning the sower. It would seem that 
the moral was so evident that no one could mistake it. 
Jesus described the man who sowed the seed by the 
wayside, on the rocks, among the brambles, where the 
seed was wasted and his labor came to nothing. This 
kind of sowing he did not commend. Some seed also 
fell into good ground and brought forth abundantly. 
Now, if there is any meaning in that parable, and any 
teaching applicable to us, it seems to the writer that it is 
an exhortation to discretion in the sowing of the seed, 
to diligence and skill in the preparation of the ground; 
in short, to that kind of cultivation which we now call 
intensive. The common interpretation of the parable 
leads to an exhortation to sow your seed everywhere 
without reference to conditions, taking the returns 
that come, if by chance it falls into good ground. 

The multitude to-day is imitating the sower who casts 
his seed everywhere. Some of it springs up quickly 
and withers away because it has no depth of earth. 
Some of it is snatched away by thoughtless people, who, 
like the fowls of the air, only think of present gratifica- 
tion without any regard for future harvests. But 
some of the sowing of the spirit falls into good ground, 
and out of the earnest thought and feeling of this gen- 
eration we are slowly evolving a spiritual philosophy 
which will lift the thought of mankind a little above 
the ranges of thought which prevailed during the last 
half century. Those who understand the advice of 
the Apostle Paul, and are able to control the spirit which 
inspires them, “will do valiant service when the reaction 
comes, and keep us from falling again into the gulf of 
blank materialism and hopelessness. 


A Little Clique. 


It is true that many of the best and most important 
movements of the world have originated in a small 
group of people, who, in unity of aim and sympathy 
with each other's ideals, have evolved the heat and 
momentum that finally resulted in great social, political, 
and religious changes. Christianity began with a hand- 
ful of people of the utmost social obscurity. Peter the 
Hermit was at first the centre of a little knot of disciples 
who transmitted the contagion of their fiery zeal to 
hundreds of thousands of ardent crusaders. 

Small groups of both forward and backward looking 
people have resulted in leading revolts, reforms, stam- 
pedes, as one may say, from the usual jog trot, sleepy 
order of the world, and champions who gave the death- 
blow to the old order and the battle cry of the new. 

The same may be said of literary and artistic changes. 

st Ae small cluster of students and thinkers who were accus- 
1ed to take a daily walk together in the environs of 
s for the discussion of favorite, learned topics, led 
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under Richelieu to the establishment of the French Acad- 
emy and the forty immortals. 

The little clique as a fire germ, a live coal to the kind- 
ling of great thoughts and aims, is one of the regenerating 
agencies of society. But there is an wunprogressive, 
stubborn, reactionary, conceited little clique that, instead 
of helping great generous objects, thinking great thoughts, 
forwarding great aims, is mould and mildew and blight 
on progress. It is the clog in the wheel, the dampening 
and fog-saturated influence, that, worse than the humidity 
of a torrid day, with the mercury at 95 degrees, stands 
always ready with the wet blanket to quench enthusiasm 
and fervor and the good hope of aspiring souls. It is 
a most potent instrument of selfishness and greed, felt 
balefully in politics, finance, in business, in social affairs, 
in almost every department of life. In our time the 
brave man is not a warrior, a leader of armies, a winner 
in tournaments or in the duelling field, but he who 
stands out boldly and defies the corrupt clique, whether 
it be of ring rule, boss dominance, or the robbery and 
thievery of high finance. It is for this he is found 
worthy to be made senator, governor, president. He 
has not bowed the knee to the clique Baal. The soil of 
a republic seems peculiarly fertile in the growth and 
nurture of cliques. It was a.clique, of a specially viru- 
lent description, that led to the condemnation of Dreyfus, 
and then strove to get hold of the reins of power in France. 
This form of combine in our own country has degraded 
and corrupted some of the greatest cities in the land. 

In social life it has spread pernicious fashions, set the 
pace in influences baleful in their tendencies. It may be 
said to have relaxed the marriage tie, and brought in 
the aristocratic fashion of divorce. It acts by relaxed 
morals and by class exclusion,—opposites that meet in 
a brainless, heartless phase of society, bent persistently 
on personal gratification. 

On a wider field the clique has created and developed 
sectionalism and provincialism, the sectionalism that 
exalts one part of the country to the depression of 
another,—the sectional dislike of the town for the country, 
of the east for the west, of the idler for the tradesman 
and mechanic, of the self-exiled American in Europe 
who speaks disparagingly of all things pertaining to his 
native country, except the money by which he lives. 

Intellectual sectionalism is a phase that seems to be 
passing away, as broader views of what education means 
and what knowledge is worth, of what the aims and ideals 
of life should be, spread and extend their influence. 
The college-bred man sees he has no call to despise the 
self-educated, trained in the hard school of facts and 
realities, who in our day so largely holds the reins of 
power. Athletics, with all their sins and failings, have 
done something to change the standards of judgment, to 
bring in new estimates of value in human nature and in 
endowment, and to wipe out dividing lines about which 
have clustered so many unjust prejudices. 

The cliquey town is well known to us all. 
peculiar phys siognomy that cannot be mustakey, 
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fail through aacrcnes to recognize the existence of the 
neighbor. ‘The virus generally spreads from the churches, 
for in them the clique is formed more easily than else- 
where. If a church once comes to feel that it has many 
superior people in its membership, many rich, many 
fashionable, whose names appear habitually in the news- 
papers, it soon turns into a clique. It feels itself on a 
higher level than the other churehes about it. It ceases 
to grow except in the direction of the close and compact 
that looks askance at members not of its kind. 

A woman was heard to say, one day, ‘‘I don’t like the 
X sect.’’ ‘‘Do you know anything against them?’ was 
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asked. ‘‘No,”’ she replied, ‘““I have no acquaintance 
among them. I belong to the Holy Cross, and we are, 
I must confess, rather exclusive.’ ‘‘And you would 
refuse the acquaintance of an X member simply because 
she isan X?” ‘‘Well, if I didn’t know she was an X, I 
might like her, but I have always heard that those 
people are rather common.” 

‘Those people’ is a favorite term with the cliquey 
church, meaning all outside themselves. Such a church 
may be beautifully framed and glazed like a charming 
chromo, but it will always remain an unprogressive clique 
unless some wind of the spirit comes to stir the dry bones 
into life. If we reckon up the church fossils we have 
known, we shall find that most of them have been petrified 
by the clique. It is the clique that in vulgar phrase 
“runs”? the minister, the choir, the sexton. It is the 
clique that votes its members into all the offices, and 
gains what is called influence in the congregation. It 
re-elects itself year after year, and all is so well managed 
there is nothing for the other members of the congre- 
gation to do but to pay scot and lot, and to sit in the 
pews an hour each week. The clique expects gratitude 
for the sacrifices it makes, and is praised and exalted; 
but there is no doubt it is often a blight upon the church, 
and clogs its free growth and development. 


Current Topics, 


THE leaders of the two great political parties are 
agreed upon the advocacy of at least one reform in politi- 
cal methods which has been the subject of agitation in 
recent years. In statements issued last week by Mr. 
Bryan and. Mr. Taft, both nominees for the presidency 
declared their belief in the efficacy of publicity as a check 
upon corruption in campaign contributions. Unless the 
plans now outlined by both parties go far astray, the 
people before the national election will know just where 
the bulk of the campaign funds came from and will be in 
a position to base conclusions upon the information thus 
made available. The Democrats at their convention 
in Denver went so far as to include in their platform 
the following plank: ‘‘We pledge the Democratic party 
to the enactment of a law preventing any corporation 
from contributing to a campaign fund, and any individ- 
ual from contributing an amount above a reasonable 
minimum, and providing for the publication before elec- 
tion of all such contributions.” 
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INDICATIONS of a return of normal industrial condi- 
tions are furnished by the two most sensitive barometers 
of the financial situation of the country,—the railroads 
and the national post-office. Railroad managers at the 
beginning of the week reported a largely increased de- 
mand for freight cars all over the country, a condition 
which argues a rehabilitation of the productive forces of 
the country. The chief factor in the improvement in 
the railroad business, of course, is the abundant crop 
in the grain fields of the West and Middle West; but 
the manufacturing centres are also sharing in the sup- 
ply of freight, actual and in immediate prospect. The 
postal receipts for June of this year show a notable 
increase over the figures for the corresponding month 
in 1907, in 33 out of the 50 largest offices in the country. 
In New York, for instance, the figures showed a gain of 
$21,961.28 for June of this year compared with those of 
June, 1907. 
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CAsTING their ballots under the supervision of Ameri- 
can commissioners, the electors of the Republic of 
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Panama on July 12 elected Sefior Don José Domingo 
de Obaldia president, after Ricardo Arias, the only oppos- 
ing candidate, had withdrawn from the field and his 
followers had announced their intention of refraining 
from voting. Sefior Obaldia, who was acting president 
during the absence of President Amador, has been 
prominent for many years in the political affairs of Co- 
lombia, always as a Conservative. A notable feature of 
the election was the apparent absence of the rancor which 
was perceptible in the situation at Panama two or three 
weeks before the election and which gave ground for 
forecasts of disorder and bloodshed. ‘The peaceable out- 
come of the campaign is largely due to the foresight of 
the War Department at Washington, which took steps 
more than a month ago to convince the people of Panama 
of the intention of the United States to maintain order 
in the republic bordering upon the Canal Zone during 
the throes incident upon its change of presidents. 
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THE Douma, which was adjourned until the autumn by 
an imperial ukase on July 11, gave unmistakable proofs 
of its permanence and its conservatism by its conduct in 
the closing days of the session. The members of the 
third experiment in popular government in Russia sus- 
pended their labors in complete amity with the execu- 
tive branch of the government, by cheering the ezar— 
in marked contrast with the attitude of their predecesssors 
who issued the famous Viborg manifesto two years ago. 
Throughout its proceedings the third Douma man- 
aged to maintain at least outwardly cordial relations 
with the premier, and this happy result was not accom- 
plished by any conspicuous sacrifice of principle by the 
representatives of the people. At the end of the session 
Premier Stolypin, despite occasional differences with the 
deputies as a body, isa warm supporter of the institution 
which was created under Count Witte’s auspices as a sop 
to an angry proletariat. 
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WHATEVER may be said of the limited effectiveness 
of the Douma, the body which was adjourned last week 
has accomplished at least one important result, a result 
that is bound to make itself felt upon the conduct of the 
government in the immediate future. It has established 
its right to vote upon all questions of State involving the 
expenditure of public moneys. To be sure the wishes of 
the deputies as expressed by their votes on appropriations 
have not always been respected by the Stolypin régime, 
but the very fact that they have been permitted to 
formulate their views in the form of a vote on the main 
questions affecting budgets must be regarded as a prec- 
edent of the highest importance. No government, even 
in Russia, can afford to ignore indefinitely the popular 
wish as expressed by a ballot in a duly constituted de- 
liberative assembly. 
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PRESIDENT CASTRO on July g accomplished another 
step in the gradual isolation of Venezuela from the rest 
of the world, by ordering the Venezuelan chargé to 
abandon his post at Washington. It was explained by 
Senor Veloz-Goiticoa, who has been acting minister of 
Venezuela at the American capital, that his withdrawal 
was the outcome of the recent action of the State Depart- 
ment in closing up of the American legation at Caracas. 
The departure of the Venezuelan attaché was the final 
act in the rupture of diplomatic intercourse between 
the two republics. President Castro now has unfriendly 
relations, or no relations at all, with France, Colombia,. 
Italy, England, and Holland, in addition to the United 
States. Venezuela’s quarrel with the United States 
will not result in a suspension of trade between New 
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York and Caracas, inasmuch as the Venezuelan consul 
will remain at the first-named port and the American 
consulate will continue its functions in Venezuela. 
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THE growing irritation between China and Japan has 
been illustrated in the past week by the announcement 
that the Japanese government is increasing its troops 
on the border of Chentao, the debated strip of territory 
between Korea and China, and that the Chinese govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is displaying brisk activity 
on its own side of the contested zone, notably by the 
enlistment of a brigade at Kirin. 
the Chinese that Japan repeatedly has recognized Chi- 
nese authority in Chentao. To this contention the 
Japanese have replied by pointing out the activities of 
Korean insurgent organizations under the protection, 
or at least with the connivance, of the Chinese authori- 
ties on the borders of the territory in dispute. In the 
mean while, the Japanese administration in Korea is 
exerting itself to the utmost to suppress any manifesta- 
tion of. dissatisfaction with the Japanese domination 
in Korea proper, and the world was but recently assured 
that order has been fully restored in the Hermit King- 
dom. 


Brevities. 


Mark T'wain’s new residence in Connecticut is called 
‘Innocence at Home.”’ 


In the report of the Republican Convention it appears 
that a colored man from Georgia was one of the most 
impressive speakers. 


It is in bad taste, and besides it is un-American, to 
oppose or advocate the election of any one to civil office 
because he does or does not belong to some religious 
denomination. 


Some of the most intelligent men we have ever known, 
because they had no practical experience in such things, 
could be fooled by any sleight-of-hand performer who 
had revelations to produce or secrets to sell. 


If only scientific men and philosophers would learn to 
write correctly while they are learning to think, they 
would gain influence and give greater pleasure to those 
who understand the meaning and uses of language. 


The diamond swindle recently perpetrated in England 
was the most amusing one of the three great humbugs 
which, within a few years, have excited public interest. 
In this case the owner of a diamond mine spent much 
money to buy off a quack who threatened to make arti- 
ficial diamonds. 


. A lady in Baltimore, walking out on a warm evening 
without a hat, went into a Catholic cathedral. Presently 
a priest came behind her and politely asked if she was a 
Catholic. ‘‘No,’’ she said. ‘‘Am I out of place here?” 
The priest replied, ‘‘Not out of place, madam, but you 
ought to have something on your head.’”’ Whereupon 
the lady apologized and retreated. 


Last June in a Western town Billy Sunday conducted 
a revival with such success that he swept all classes into 
the whirlpool of religious excitement. One evidence 
of his power is given in the fact that at two meetings 


on the last Sunday of his engagement there were raised 


and presented to him $6,448.52. Had he not refused 
to take an evening collection, it is said that $2,0co more 
would have been added. 


It is pointed out by © 
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Mist on the New England Coast. 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 


It moves, it creeps, it crawls, it grows, 
Not in a sudden rush as on the sea, 
But like the gentle fall of snows 
That hide the sloping hill-side and the lea. 


It steals like death o’er all that we have done; 
It covers like a pall, and then, 

Till once again shines forth the sun, 
It blots out all from human ken. 


So in all lives some mist must come, 

Oft-times obscuring what we hold most near; 
But sunshine high in God’s eternal sky 

Forever reigns to brighten all things here. 


Aunting. 


BY A SPINSTER. 


One point in connection with the alleged increase 
of the spinster class in these days has not, so far as I 
know, been adequately considered either by the sociolo- 
gist or the funny paragrapher. I refer to the necessary 
increase under these conditions of the number of maiden- 
aunts who must be reckoned within most family circles. 
That the activities of the sisterhood, while not entirely 
pernicious, are noticeably increasing in what one might 
call aggressiveness, is suggested by the fact that a cer- 
tain professional student of language has already ad- 
vanced a new term to apply to them. The avocation 
itself, be it remarked, is of course as old as the maiden- 
aunt herself. The expression ‘‘aunting,’’ however, or 
‘“‘to aunt,” as the exigencies of the sentence may require, 
has, I believe, only recently come into use, applied 
originally to certain periodical pilgrimages of the writer 
to that Mecca where abide her sister’s children. (That 
the sisters and their husbands also dwell in Mecca is 
true, but not important.) Once the matter is brought 
to mind in this way, certain reflections are inevitable. 

First, as to the word itself. There is no denying that 
at first sight it offends one’s linguistic sensibilities to an 
unpleasant degree, yet its authoritative source forbids 
its too rash repudiation. On reflection, one remembers 
that ‘‘to mother’’ a child has long been sanctioned by 
good usage, and perhaps a grateful memory of some 
kindly ‘‘mothering,”’ where no kin was acknowledged, 
makes that form of the word easy to accept. If ‘‘mother- 
ing,” why not ‘‘aunting’’? If ‘‘to mother”’ is good, why 
not ‘‘to aunt’’? Certainly the idea to be conveyed is 
definite and important enough to require an appropriate 
term. 

On further consideration, it seems possible that it is 
the mere sound of the word ‘‘aunting”’ which disturbs 
one.. There is about it a suspicion of Cockneyism that 
offends. ‘This, however, it is pointed out, may readily 
be avoided by making of language an even more exact 
science through the use of the hyphen. The result is 
the perfectly precise and truly descriptive term ‘‘to 
maiden-aunt,”’ or ‘‘to go a-maiden-aunting.”’ Analogy 
of form, precision of expression, are thus satisfied,—but 
the word itself, how unsatisfying! Thus we are brought 
to the second point under consideration, the thing itself,— 
“aunting’’ for want of a better name. 

The writer has a suspicion that the violence of her 
prejudice against the term arises largely from its pitiful 
inadequacy after all as a descriptive agency. No mere 
word, indeed, could fittingly convey to the dwellers 
beyond the pale the charms of a pursuit which, when 
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actively engaged in, has superlative joys all its own, 
and when regarded abstractly, may serve one’s mood 
either as a temptation to matrimony or as a warning 
to keep one’s self free from entangling alliances. For 
in the state of maiden-aunthood where certain well- 
defined advantages which even motherhood, in rare 
moments of clear vision, may admit, the anarchistic 
ring of this sentiment will at once be detected and con- 
demned by conservative minds; but herein may be 
found one of the insidious forces that make of spinster- 
hood an increasing phenomenon. It is recommended 
to the attention of the agitator when hard up for a 
subject to view with alarm. For spinsters of a certain 
age, to whom the man in the case is professedly an object 
of no interest, cannot fail to consider the avocation of 
“aunting” not the least among the charms of the bachelor- 
girl’s much-discussed existence. Let us, then, get her 
point of view for a moment. 

Aunthood, for instance, implies an occasional beatific 
putting to bed of a shy but smiling cherub, accompanied 
by rare thrills of delight in the confiding embrace of 
dimpled arms and the smothering hugs that attend 
the undressing ceremony. Why, pray, is not this 
illuminating experience of ‘‘aunting’’ as sweet and lofty 
an emotion as the mother’s joy in the same process? 
In its sweetness, moreover, there is the added element 
of that proper pride to which the mother has no moral 
right under similar circumstances. Of course all babies 
love their mothers. Equally, of course, not all babies 
love their maiden-aunts. The writer submits that the 
putting to sleep of baby—the one and only—is to aunt- 
hood an hour to be dreamed of with rapture. . To mother- 
hood, with several lively urchins on her hands, it is apt 
to mean imprisonment at hard labor. 

Again, it is one of the perquisites of aunthood to sit 
by with soul elate: while nephews and nieces quarrel 
over the privilege of sitting next her at dinner. When 
nephew obtains the boon, on condition of passing it on 
to niece next-'meal-time, it is the aunt who smiles in- 
dulgently when he insists on hugging her at inconvenient 
crises as she eats. To her it is of no consequence when 
an unexpected love-pat knocks the coffee-cup from 
her hand with dire results to the fresh tabletinen. Now 
no one can deny that with irresponsible aunthood on 
the one hand, revelling in irrepressible affection, and 
on the other anxious motherhood, trying to bring up a 
well-ordered family, the balance of pleasure tips to 
the side of aunthood. 

One more comparison, and the old maid rests her case 
with the jury. Consider yourselves judges of facts, 
gentlemen, not sentiments. I must be brief, though the 
subject calls for eloquence. Here, then, is the aunt, 
fortified by all the traditions of painstaking spinster- 
hood, hemstitching ruffles and running dainty tucks 
by hand for the adornment of her nieces. Every old- 
maid aunt, be she ever so modern, ‘‘simply loves” to 
make children’s clothes. She sews as the spirit moves, 
in the order and stillness of the childless establishment. 
But behold the mother! Hand work is strongly pro- 
scribed: Must there not be kept in readiness dresses, 
petticoats, aprons, rompers, blouses, Russian suits, 
caps, jackets, and coats in assorted sizes for a growing 
tribe of four or six ?—of eight or twelve, if she be of the 
reformed Dutch doctrine? When she sits down to 
sew, moreover, she is no more secure than a soldier 
on picket duty. At any instance baby may empty the 
molasses jug or swallow a button. She must be pre- 
pared to render first aid, then return in calmness of 
mind to the putting together of labyrinthine knicker- 
bockers. She does it successfully, but children’s clothes 
no longer charm her soul. Under like disturbing in- 
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fluences any maiden-aunt would feel justified in sewing 
together the sleeves for bloomers and using the real 
knickers for the sailor collar. 

Once, in a mother’s absence, a maiden-aunt took her 
place a whole day. Nominally she sewed, but chiefly 
she dropped her sewing to chase run-away baby, to 
scrub little feet, muddy from going barefoot, to spread 
bread for a tea-party in the play-house, to find the 
smallest of six pairs of rubbers in a dark hall-closet, 
to run the ribbons in a best white frock. She put all 
the children to bed after a glorious and exhausting 
tubbing and frolic. All thiswith joy and rapture— 
she had the time of herlife! But at an early hour, con- 
scious, like Kim, of having acquired merit, she went to 
bed. Her last waking thought was a half-conscious relief 
that it was not hers to give drinks of water or doses of 
peppermint in the night. That is motherhood’s per- 
quisite. Aunthood wonders if it could live ten years 
without one unbroken night’s rest. 

Does some indignant mother rise to dispel these 
vaporings with the simple and ancient formula—sour 
grapes? So be it. Methinks this lady might easily 
protest too much. 


_ Miss Jane Addams at Work. 


¢ 


In an address recently made at Atlanta University on 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of a Broken In- 
heritance,’’ as reported in the Bulletin of the University, 
Miss Jane Addams made some interesting statements 
concerning immigrants and their life in Chicago. We 
reprint below a considerable part of her address. She 
said :— 


The experiences of adjustment to new conditions of life 
which the Italians have when they come to this country 
may prove of value. For instance, take the Italian women 
from Southern Italy. They have ‘been accustomed always 
to wash their clothes in the open streams in the villages, 
in the streams in the cities, or in the public wash-houses, 
and they look upon a wash tub as the most mysterious 
thing in the world. They have never seen anything 
like it. They ask what in the world they are going to 
do with it in the house, and it takes them a long time to 
learn to use it. It upsets all their previous habits of life. 
They have been accustomed to mix their bread in their 
own houses and to take it to the village bake ovens to 
have it baked, and, when they are confronted with the 
necessity of baking their own bread, they are again very 
much upset and very much thrown out of their home 
traditions and habits. Now what we try to have their 
daughters do for them is this,—we try to have them under- 
stand first of all something of the past life and habits 
which their mothers led. We try then to have them 
learn the American standard. If an Italian family lives 
next door to an American family and the Italian girl 
begins by comparing her affairs with the affairs of her 
neighbors next door, she is almost sure to fall into a very 
unfair attitude towards her own parents. But, if she 


can be made to realize some of the difficulties which her 


parents are confronting, the whole thing becomes very 
much simpler to her, and we believe she is not only in a 
position to judge more fairly, but to help much more 
quickly and readily. We insist that education ought to 
do this for everybody,—make .hem able to judge a 
thing in its own setting and in its relation fo the thing 
which lies back of it, and not merely by its appearances. 
I am sure education ought to do for all of us something 
of that sort, give us something of a background for the 
interpretation of the affairs which we see before our 
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eyes. We have tried to do this in various ways for the 
Italian young people. 

Italian women in their country know how to weave and 
spin by the most primitive methods, not even using a 
spinning wheel, but holding the distaff in one hand and 
with the other twirling the thread between the fingers. 
In this way they can spin very beautiful threads which 
they know how to weave with their own primitive looms, 
reproducing the old Italian patterns. Now the Italian 
girls, we discovered, who had been to school in America 
were very much ashamed of these beautiful things which 
their mothers brought with them and which their grand- 
mothers had woven and spun by these traditional 
methods, and it took a good deal of putting the thing 
before them as it actually existed to make them under- 
stand the value of these things. Gradually we have 
succeeded in giving them some notion of their parents as 
they stand in relation to their past. 

We have tried also to instruct workers intelligently in 
the material with which they work. ‘The young people 
about us, many of them, work in the necktie factories, 
many in the large clothing factories, of which our neigh- 
borhood is full. We discovered that many of the girls— 
and young men for that matter—handled the stuff all 
day long without having any idea of where it came from. 
They took it in entire ignorance of its method of produc- 
tion. To the educated person everything should have 
some interest: it should suggest something to his mind 
as to the whole process of its arrival at the stage in which 
he uses it, and he will study it. Life should not be 
a blank to him. We discovered that our young people 
had no such feeling in regard to the stuff they were using. 
I remember one group of necktie workers. We tried to 
get them interested by reading a book or by a debate. 
I remember one day the president told me she wouldn’t 
be caught dead at a lecture. One night I found this en- 
tire group of necktie workers watching a démonstration 
of the different methods of spinning. In connection with 
this demonstration quite a stiff lecture was being given 
about the changes brought into England when steam 
was applied to spinning. Now these girls were listening 
very hard to this lecture and seemed quite interested, and 
I was vicious enough to say to the president that I was 
surprised, and she replied with a good deal of emphasis, 
“T don’t call this a lecture, I call this getting next to the 
‘stuff you work with all the time.’”’ That is, she was try- 
ing to find out what her neckties were made of and she 
did not call it a lecture. Now I imagine here again is an- 
other test of education,—what to elect and what to elimi- 
nate. The educated person who has been told about the 
best things and most serious things selects and attaches 
to his daily life some knowledge and some interest which 
willlead him on and on, so that, if he is destined to stand 
in a necktie factory from one day to another, the whole 
process will suggest something to him. At any rate that 
is what some girls in this group did. They went on from 
one to another lesson, but always connected with the 
things they were doing. I believe, in our teaching’ of 
little children, if we can lead them on from the things they 
know to the next thing and always keep their minds alive, 
we will find it a very good way to begin with education. 
You can do the same with all people. If there is one 

_ thing which I resent very much it is the assumption that 
education is meant only for the young. 


It is the business of the family to keep alive the in- 


_ terests of the old people by a sort of education of the 
home. Reverence for old age, the belief in the possibili- 
Ss of old age, the confidence in a certain amount of 
Wadom which resides in age, are things which some 
nationalities have by tradition. Now that may be one 

e things which some of us will have to learn. We 
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have to learn-it through our affections and sympathies 
and experiences. And “the same thing is true, of course, 
of little children. The Italians are rather cruel to de- 
formed people. Any one who is strange or deformed 
they have a tendency to put aside and to put out of the 
way as nearly as possible. We have found that it is pos- 
sible to break in upon that by a certain amount of care 
from the outside. 

The family which tries to isolate itself from the rest 
of the town isn't by any means the family which always 
succeeds. It is much more likely to be the family which 
throws itself into general movements and gets help out of 
them. One of the women in our Women’s Club told me 
that in the beginning her husband rather objected to her 
joining the club, but she had been able to tell him at the 
end of ten years that she did not feed her younger chil- 
dren any of the things which she fed the older children, . 
because she had learned what the proper things were to 
be fed to children, and she pointed out to him the very 
much lower doctor’s bill they had for the younger chil- 
dren than for the older ones. She pointed this out to 
him as an investment of her time, trying to make him see 
that the time she had taken away from her family to in- 
vest in this Women’s Club and to discuss things concern- 
ing the care of the children had come back to them in 
actual money. Now something of that sort is almost 
sure to happen if we begin to study the members of our 
family, if we study them and their needs in the light of 
the best teaching and the. best experience which other 
people have had. And, when we meet to discuss things 
quite simply and fairly, it is curious how it acts upon our 
own family circle and our own conduct. ; 

I have always. found a very quick response when I 
talked to women whose children were at work about the 
importance of child labor legislation. ‘They always say 
to me: ‘‘We are willing to keep them out for two more 
years because after all it is for them that we are working; 
and, if you say that it is better for them not to work for 
more than eight hours, of course we don’t want them 
to do it. It is the thing we are doing all this hard work 
for. Weare living for them.” Now I found always that, 
when they unde rstood the situation, they were only too 
happy to make this added sacrifice. It is the lack of 
understanding, the sense of being isolated, that makes 
you feel sometimes that your children owe you something 
instead of being ready to sacrifice for them. We found 
that this sentiment could be quickly established if people 
saw their particular problem in relation to that of. all 
the rest of the children in the city. . If people feel they 
are being singled out, then they very much resent this 
stringent legislation. But, if they see that it is applied 
equally to every one, then suddenly everybody begins to 
see how reasonable it is. 

Now we are beginning to see another thing in Illinois, 
—that it isn’t quite fair to the people to keep their 
children out of work until they are fourteen, and in some 
cases until they are sixteen, unless they are meantime 
beginning to learn things which will later be of direct 
advant: age to them, And it is amazing how quickly the 
parents respond to the efforts we are putting forth in the 
public schools to prepare the children for more direct 
wage earning. Now I believe very strongly that family 
life is founded not only on affection, but on this willing- 
ness to sacrifice,the young to the old and the old some- 
thing to the younger, and everybody sacrificing to the 
needs of little children. We do this with much more dil- 
igence and cheerfulness if we can in some way connect 
it with the life of the community. 

; These experiences of mine may have very little sugges- 
tion for you, or they may have much. After all, the 
families in one place or another, of one nationality or 
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another, must be founded on somewhat the same lines; 
and, if it is given to you, as I believe it is, to makea 
fresher start than some of the other people I have been 
able to meet, to make your adaptation with the advan- 
tage of knowing something of the best, of restraining 
yourselves by some sort of training and belief in the better 
things, you should count yourselves most fortunate. 


To the Forgotten Dead. 


To the forgotten dead, 
Come let us drink in silence ere we part. 
To every fervent yet resolved heart 
That brought its tameless passion and its tears, 
Renunciation and laborious years, 
To lay the deep foundations of our race, 
To rear its stately fabric overhead 
And light its pinnacles with golden grace. 
To the unhonored dead. 


To the forgotten dead, : 
Whose dauntless hands were stretched to grasp the rein 
Of Fate and hurl into the void again 
Her thunder-hoofed horses, rushing blind 
Earthward along the courses of the wind. 
Among the stars, along the wind in vain 
Their souls were scattered and their blood was shed, 
And nothing, nothing of them doth remain. 

To the thrice-perished dead. 

—Margaret L. Woods. 


Missionary Efficiency.* 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


You ask me to say something about the method and 
motive of the work of church extension. By church 
extension J mean, to-day, the planting and maintaining 
of new centres of influence. That is not the only or the 
best form of church extension. ‘he church extension 
most to be-desired is the extension of the life of each 
existing church into all departments of human interest, 
the making of vital connection between the church and 
the individuals and institutions by which the work of 
the world is being done. Real church extension is the 
projection of the life of the church into the life of the 
community. I am to consider, however, the mechan- 
ics and dynamics of the work of planting new 
churches. 

An efficient missionary policy must be deliberately 
planned, and the lines of its development must obey the 
laws of business experience. We must not, however, tie 
ourselves too tightly to a preconceived system. We must 
hold ourselves ready for emergencies. We must obey 
with sensitiveness and promptness the occasional Mace- 
donian cry. At the same time there can be nothing 
accidental or incoherent about such a work. We must 
have definite principles of action. We must know 
just where we are going and travel by the shortest 
roads. 

The organization of churches is as much a matter of 
business as the organization of banks or railroads, and 
practical experience and skill is as necessary in the one 
case as in the other. Organization cannot create relig- 
ious interest; but organization is needed to conserve, 
foster, and utilize motive power and spiritual energy. 
I have no satisfaction in the creation of machinery merely 
for its own sake. The machinery which I advocate is 
simply that which can communicate life. 

The principles of efficient church extension may be laid 
down as follows: (1) The careful selection of the most 
eligible strategic points: (2) The securing in each selected 
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community of a nucleus of earnest people of good local 
standing and real religious interest; (3) The production at 
the initial meetings of an impression of high purpose, 
broad sympathy, and power of persistence; (4) The selec- 
tion, in co-operation with the people locally interested, 
of a devout, industrious, and cheerful minister; (5) The 
wise and efficient supervision of a trusted denominational 
officer. 

1. Intelligent seed-sowing precedes efficient organiza- 
tion. Exploration comes before settlement. The Post- 
office Mission is often the advance agent of a Unitarian 
church. Our representatives. must often go to towns 
simply to discover what the conditions are, to stir stag- 
nant waters with a new thought, and let the people know 
that there is a religion that appeals to reason and em- - 
phasizes the upright life as the way to salvation. Time 
must be given for the seed thus scattered to grow. It 
will grow if the right seed has been properly planted. 
A taste of the bread of life creates an appetite for it. 
Having learned that it is possible to be Christian without 
being orthodox, men and women begin to feel that they 
need a church wherein their children can be trained in 
the larger, freer way. When this spirit is abroad in a 
community, the time for organization is at hand. 

2. It is vital to the success of such an enterprise 
first to secure the right nucleus of people. Unless the 
nucleus is composed of persons who really desire to help 
bring in the kingdom of God, all effort is in vain. Music 
and sensational oratory may attract a crowd, but nothing 
but religion will do the work of religion. To establish a 
church we must begin with people who are interested in 
religion. Opposition to orthodoxy will not make a 
church; intellectual curiosity will not make a church; 
the deep root must always be faith and hope and love. 
In founding a Unitarian church, we mean something more 
vital and organic than getting people to accept our 
opinions or to pronounce correctly our passwords. 
Strictly speaking, we do not make Unitarian churches. 
Life is not made, but transmitted and developed. We 
gather the people God gives us, and do our best for them 
by doing our best with them. 

3. The nucleus being once gathered, the initial meetings 
become exceedingly important. As a rule, it is best to 
inaugurate new movements with a substantial display of 
power. It is insufficient to place a minister in charge of a 
new movement, and leave him to his own devises. It is 
always best to enlist in behalf of the new organization the 
sympathy and good will and eloquent message of the 
leaders of our body. The syndicate method of massing 
our resources is the only one that fulfils the requirements 
of good business principles. 

4. Once well started, the growth of a new enterprise 
depends chiefly upon the quality of the minister in charge. 
He must be a man of ‘‘grace and gumption,”’ or, in more 
elegant phrase, he must have tact, timeliness, and some 
knowledge of human ndture. He must not only preach 
in constructive, conciliatory, and cheerful fashion, and 
live a clean, consecrated life: he must also know how to 
co-ordinate a miscellaneous company of people, mostly 
strangers to one another, so that no one will become 
jealous and no one imperious. He must direct the 
movement of all concerned to a common purpose. An 
injudicious man may fail to gather, even in fields ripe 
for harvest; and failure prejudices our opportunity in 
that field and its neighborhood for years to come. The 
right man in the right place can soon establish a strong, 
self-respecting, fruitful church. 

5. The problem of church extension is not finished 
when the church is organized and a good minister 
settled. Supervision is a constant need. Every new 
church sooner or later comes to a crisis when it is neces- 
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ty sary that inspiration be afforded and wisdom supplied 
from some outside source. It becomes necessary that 
some capable and trusted leader should visit such a church 
to speak a word of encouragement to pastor and people, 
to untangle misunderstandings, to shed the light of 
larger experience upon pressing problems. This confirm- 
ing of the churches is a large part of the work of a mission- 
ary officer. When we have once planned our campaign 
and established our lines, there must be no retreat. ‘To 
secure prompt and permanent success, we have only to 
pursue the policy of church extension which has been 
proved good in the now abundant experience of our com- 
4 munion, and then give to each new society a hearty sym- 
r pathy and kindly counsel and a generous financial sup- 
a port. Through the Association and the Alliance and the 
7 other denominational agencies we must make each new 
' church feel that there is a power behind it, that it is not 
© a lonely and isolated effort, but part of a larger move- 
rt ment,—one company ina marching regiment. Then the 
q strength of the whole denomination will become the pos- 
session of its weakest member. - 

So much for the mechanics of the work of church ex- 
tension. Now a word about the dynamics I read the 
other day in a military history (military histories and 
biographies are sometimes suggestive reading for a mis- 
sionary officer) the following just statement: ‘‘War is 
sustained quite as much by the moral energy of a people 
as by its material resources, and the former must be 
active to bring out and make available the latter. For 
armies are things visible and formal, circumscribed by 


bound up with the interests, convictions, and passions of 
men.’’ That iseminently true of missionary endeavors. 
We want aneffective machinery, but more important than 
the wheels of the machinery is the spirit of the living 
‘creature that is within the wheels. _ 

Our efficiency does not consist merely in the improve- 
ment of our machinery or in the larger supply of com- 
petent ministers or in the increase of financial resources 
alone. Without a compelling vision of service our work 
has neither dignity nor permanence. ‘‘The unventure- 

' some church,” said a famous missionary, ‘‘be its lineage 
never so high, its doctrines never so pure, its morals never 
so blameless, is doomed to a languishing existence.” It 
is the church that makes the real adventures of faith that 
commands the future and whose vitality is assured. I 
know that it is necessary to provide for the operation of 
the agencies of our concerted action, to make appeal for 
men and money, to discuss ways and means and en- 
deavor to improve our administrative methods; but I 
sometimes wish it were possible for a time to say not a 
word about these matters, and to devote all my time and 
thought and strength to giving to the people of the Free 
Churches the apostolic vision that alone can lead them 
into the larger joy and power of the Christian heritage. 
Any chureh must perish, and deserves to perish, which 
does not occupy the hearts of its disciples with great 
projects. It dies because it does not ennoble men’s 
lives or employ their energies or feed the hunger and 
thirst of the soul for service. 

We have relied too much upon the. reasonableness of 
our opinions, too little upon spiritual power and personal 
enthusiasm. We are engaged in the novel experiment of 

- upbuilding a democratic religion and embodying it in 
institutions which shall be fitted to the theory and prac- 
tice of a democratic commonwealth, and which shall be 
increasingly and permanently useful. These tasks re- 

_ quire patience. The kingdom of God is not abrupt or 

revolutionary in method. The seed of the spiritual: 
irvest comes very slowly to fruitage. The fever for 

Not in haste, but 
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in steady application will be found the secret of success. 
Let us not be discouraged when a day brings very little 
to pass. Let us not be disheartened that we have to be 
all the time making new starts. When we work with 
God, we have got to be ready to keep step with him. 

Let us further be prepared to have some of our plans 
and hopes come to nothing. There is a lot of necessary 
waste and apparent failure in the operations of the 
kingdom of God. ‘The sower who sows the seed of the 
spirit must cast his deed freely, and must not bewail if 
this handful falls on hard-trodden ground, and that it 
is caught with the thorns. The habit of our business 
life revolts at such misadventures. It insists upon add- 
ing up satisfactory columns of figures, on beating com- 
petition, on scoring results. That desire, artificial 
though it is, is healthy enough when applied to our in- 
dustrial affairs, but, if we try to apply it to spiritual con- 
cerns, we shall have some unhappy hours. We must 
possess our souls in a prophetic steadfastness. I ask you 
for a larger patience, a closer fellowship, a more per- 
sistent temper of service, a deeper consecration. 

Nothing will arouse this essential and persistent zeal, 
and maintain it, except some deeper realization of the 
vital importance of our mission in the world. We must 
win assurance of the master-motive. We need to realize 
that this business we are engaged in is not primarily our 
business, but the Father’s business. It is not merely our 
affair whether we devote ourselves half-heartedly or un- 
reservedly to the possibilities of service that are open to 
us: it is God’s affair. He has chosen us to do a special 
work in this world, and, if we fail to do it, we shall be 
traitors to a high trust, we shall be as salt without savor, 
fit only to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 
We must attain to the consciousness that God needs us, 
that he needs our petty energy in the unfolding of his 
will, that our work is not primarily ours, but his work 
through us. We must win the confidence that our little 
endeavor is an essential element in God’s success, and then 
we cannot stoop to betrayal of our cause. We must win 
the conviction that this work is capable of forwarding 
not human interests alone, but divine plans; that it is a 
link between creation and consummation; and that 
disloyalty to it is a check to God’s beneficent oper- 
ations. 

Sometimes we are tempted to wonder of what use our 
work is, why all this pain and effort to keep the little 
lamp of our faith alight. The light that is in us is not 
our light, that is the answer. We are its keepers, not its 
owners. Our truth is not a luxury, it is a trust; it is not 
a possession, it is a message. It is given us of God not 
to keep, but to communicate. In the power that comes 
of the source of communion with God and commission 
from God lies the strength that will help us to lift thought 
out of the darkness in which human speculation has 
shrouded it and souls out of the depths into which human 
selfishness has thrust them. That is a work divinely 
worth the doing. © Failure in that endeavor is better than 
success in lesser things. 

However may change the conditions of religious prog- 
ress, though the first shall become last, though our in- 
heritance be given to those who can make better use of 
it, yet shall we, if we are true to the spirit of our movement, 
rejoice that the fountains of refreshment God _ per- 
mitted us to discover have, by stronger hands than ours, 
been unsealed. We shall rejoice whenever that which 
we foretold, but could not adequately illustrate, comes to 
its triumph, when in the light that floods the world 
our candle shall be no longer distinguishable. We shall 
rejoice when our testimony is no longer needed be- 
cause it is fulfilled, our little light lost in the glory we 
foresaw. 
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Che Pulpit. 
The Value of Life. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.—Matrvr. vi. 33. 


Many years have passed since an English writer asked 
whether life was worth living. The philosophic debated 
the question on both sides. Some thought it was not. 
Others tried to prove that it was. Both parties kept 
on living. The great pessimists seemed quite sure that 
it was a bad world, but none of them seemed to care or 
to dare to leave it. Schopenhauer was most remark- 
able, next to his gloomy view of the world, for the amount 
of food that he consumed and the great gusto with 
which he consumed it. Meantime mankind in general 
continued the struggle for existence as if it were worth 
having, and discussed the question over its dessert as if 
the discussion were one of the newly invented pleasures 
of life. 

The answer to any question is not what men say, but 
what they do. The mere fact that they dread death 
and cling to life is their sufficient reply. But, if we care 
to push the question further back and to ask whether 
life is really happy, which is what most men mean by 
a life worth living, we shall find that most conscious life 
does enjoy itself. In fact, in these spring days we cannot 
help feeling that most unconscious life, if we may speak 
Hibernically, at least seems to enjoy itself. . The spec- 
tacle of nature appears to make us happy by a sort of 
contagion of its own joy in living. ‘The new grass and 
the fresh buds cheer us by their apparent love of life. 
A certain humorous misanthrope, looking out of his 
window at the vine that was proudly putting forth its 
new leaves, professed himself vexed that it should make 
so much of a process that, after all, happened every 
year. But it is this very persistence of life in coming 
back so soon as it has the opportunity to do so that 
most impresses us with its enjoyment of itself. It is 
hard not to feel that here, in this beautiful unanimity 
of the fruits of the earth in answering the invitation of 
the sunshine, is a literal self-consciousness, a real love 
of life at the heart of nature. Even the melancholy 
feeling that seems to be expressed in the decay of the 
autumn is but another tribute to the worth of life, for 
to say that death is sad is only another way of saying 
that life is glad. 

But, if we put the vegetable life aside and turn to animal 
life, which we know is conscious, we find that the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air, the insects and the 
very worms of the earth love their life. Those of us 
who saw those beautiful photographs of life in the woods 
which Prof. Underwood threw upon the screen a week 
ago for our children, must have felt that the question 
of the value of life cannot be settled by a consideration 
of man alone. We are very prone to think that, because 
man is master of the earth, he is the only being that the 
Creator takes under his care. But there are populations 
everywhere for which the earth seems to be made, if not 
as much, yet as really as it is made for man. The 
forests are full of wild creatures that are given life for 
their own sake. There are not only those that we hunt, 
—the deer and the bear, the wild duck and the partridge, 
—but thousands of species of butterflies and gnats, 
creeping things upon the trees and under the dead 
leaves, earth worms and denizens of the water by the 
myriad. Or, if we go into the museums, we become 
aware of the vast number of living things that inhabit 
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air, earth, water, each with its own life to live, and 
each with apparent enjoyment of that life. 

There is no reason to doubt that the sum of happiness 
on this level of life is vast. It may be often a dull 
kind of happiness, and there may be times in each 
creature’s life when it is not happy at all. Each has its 
pain and its weakness, and at last its death, and yet even 
man, looking upon what seems to be its enjoyment, often 
envies it. For the animal life has not the disadvantage 
of forecasting pain and death, and probably does not 
brood over things past or to’come. It lives in the 
moment, and by far most ofits moments are well-fed 
and contented. Science has seemed to sadden us by 
its picture of the eternal struggle for existence and the 
survival only of the fittest; but, after all, most of the 
sadness comes from our forgetting that this lower kind 
of life does not look backward very much, and perhaps 
does not look forward at all. It suffers when it must 
and dies when it must; but these are only moments in 
a life which, whether long or short, is, upon the whole, 
contented in its simple way. The fox that looked out of 
its hole in Mr. Underwood’s tree, the loons that swam 
along the smooth lake, the young owls that blinked on 
their branch, the little bear that got into mischief in the 
house that seemed to have been built for him alone; 
appeared not to be concerned over the great question 
whether life is worth living. 

And, as one turned from the pictures and looked upon 
the laughing faces of the children, one found as little in- 
terest in that morbid question there as among the beasts 
and the birds and the innumerable tribes of insects. 
As the child is near to the animal level, so is he near to 
the animal’s contentment. Any consideration of the 
question whether human life is worth living must include 
this vast foundation of childhood on which adult human 
life is reared. There are children who are not so happy ° 
as others. There are differences of health and surround- 
ing and unwise meddling of over-solicitous parents in 
the freedom of childhood; but most children who are 
judiciously let alone enjoy life. Even among the very 
poor the child is happy unless he is put to labor before 
his time. In fact, he is fully as likely to have unalloyed 
pleasure in life as the children of the rich. As I was 
thinking this matter over while waiting at the corner of 
a street for a car, I noticed on the other side three little 
girls lounging on the stone bench of a trust company. 
They were of a low class, so-called, poorly dressed, and 
carrying large bundles; but their conversation was 
lively, their faces were bright, and the whole scene spoke 
of enjoyment, though they had no money inside the 
company’s walls. They were not adding very much to 
the world’s business or learning, but they were making 
a very distinct addition to its sum of happiness. No 
answer to the question whether human life is worth 
living should leave out the merriment or the silent con- 
tentment of the vast numbers of children that fill the 
opening years of that life. 

We turn from childhood to maturity with some dread. 
Surely, we say to ourselves, as we prepare to study the 
mass of men and women, we shall find here a preponder- 
ance of unhappiness. We do find a great deal, but very 
much of the unhappiness that we talk about does not 
exist. We make the mistake of thinking that, because 
we should be miserable in certain circumstances, there- 
fore those who are in them must be so. But that is 
not a fair way to look at the matter. Granted that we 
should be very unhappy if we were transferred suddenly 
from our circumstances to those of the so-called lower 
classes, yet we have no right to say that they are so. 
It seems as if those who spend their days in factories 
and mines, and their nights in crowded and unsavory 
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tenements, must find very little joy in living, yet the 
fact is against our theory. They would be unhappy if 
they were suddenly transferred to our lives of luxury, 
and had to deal with our artificial wants and cares and 
entanglements,—as unhappy as many of us are; with 
all our experience in them. During the ‘‘coal famine”’ 
a certain man of all work was leaving his rich employer 
in a large and (in the lack of fuel) cheerless mansion to 
go home for the night, when Croesus said kindly, ‘‘But 
how are you going to get on?’ Pat answered: ‘‘Never 
you mind about that, sir. Me and the old woman lives 
in two rooms, and we heat them both with a kerosene 
stove. It is the foolish folks that live in the big houses 
that have to suffer in these times.”’ 

The poor are happy in the narrow life to which they 
are equal. Prof. James, writing of what he had seen in 
San Francisco just after the earthquake, said that ‘‘the 
cheerfulness was universal,’ and added, ‘‘In our drawing- 
rooms and offices we wonder how people ever go through 
battles, sieges, and shipwrecks, . but mental pathos 
and anguish are usually effects of distance. At the place 
of action, where all are concerned together, healthy animal 
insensibility and heartiness take their place.’ So in a 
great mass of laborers, where all are bearing together the 
same privations, there is far more quiet adjustment and 
contentment than we, who are out of them, can believe 
possible. When we pass a gang of workmen digging a 
trench in the middle of the street, we notice that they 
are fully as happy and much more jovial than we who 
walk along the sidewalk, well-dressed and favored with 
leisure or with what is to us higher occupation. 

And, when we consider that the ‘‘common people,” 
as we call them, are the people who are common, who 
are the majority of the population, we see that happiness 
is also common. It is an old but a lovely story that, 
when a highly born woman regretted that there were so 
many common people in this country, President Lincoln 
answered, ‘“But, madam, think how God must have 
loved them, he made so many of them.’”’ And President 
Eliot closed his story of John Gilley, the farmer-fisherman 
of Mt. Desert, by saying, ‘‘We cannot but believe that 
it is just for countless quiet, simple lives like these that 
God made and upholds this earth.”” It is a comforting 
thought that, if God has seen fit to keep a majority.of 
his children from privileges that we think essential to 


happiness, he has made them capable of being happy — 


with the fewer and simpler things which he has allowed 
them. 

So, if we add to the happiness of the animal kingdom 
that of children and the common people, we have a 
great mass of life which is thought by those who live it 
to be well worth living. From all that great majority 
of living things and people goes up continually to the 
throne of God a hum of thanksgiving for the unspeak- 
able gift of existence. Like a great river, the stream of 
life, into which pour the tributaries of ‘‘the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air, creeping things and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea,’ the 
innumerable throng of children and the broad level flood 
of the common people,—pours down from age to age a 
sight that the good God must love to look upon. Im- 
perfect as such life may be, and soiled with the passions 
and follies and ignorances that belong with imperfection, 
it is, on the whole, bright with the mere joy of living, 
and it justifies all the long, slow process of creation, and 
the continual supply of the divine love. 

But, when we turn from the broad plains of the com- 
mon life to the rising ground of exceptional privilege 
and endowment, we find the real problem waiting for 
us. Why is it that men are not happy in: “proportion to 
"what has been given them? Why is it that pessimism, 
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as a philosophy, is the product of the higher civilization, 
and pessimism as a practical feeling is found almost 
entirely among those who have much of what most men 
desire? Take that book of Ecclesiastes, black with the 
sense of the worthlessness of life. It is the experience 
of a man who, by his own account of himself, had every- 
thing that men most sought in his day. He was a man 
of rank, of wealth, of leisure to do what he liked, and, 
as his book shows, a man of intellect and fine literary 
and even poetic sense. And yet he was a thoroughly 
discontented man, and his very name has become a 
synonym for pessimism. If we sometimes wonder why 
such a book should have been saved and included in the 
Bible, we may believe that it was to show that a life 
which receives and does not give cannot be a happy 
life. ‘The book of Ecclesiastes is the epic of the Nemesis 
of selfishness. We .read in succeeding chapters of how 
the man tried in every direction to find a lasting satis- 
faction and tried in vain. We have a long list of the 
things that he got, but never a mention of anything that 
he gave. In the cases of the animal world and of the 
child world we have, it is true, the same fact. ‘There is 
a continual receiving and no giving. But these are the 
stages of preparation and development. The man has 
not yet arrived. In the common people we have indeed 
men and women, but their tasks are set for them. They 
do at the bidding of others or under the compulsion of 
their own necessities. They give as well as receive. 
They produce as well as consume. And in this giving 
and taking their attention is occupied and their lives 
are made valuable to the world. So they are happy and 
life seems worth while. 

But, when we come to lives that are set free from 
compulsions outside themselves, and are not yet brought 
under the inner compulsions of duty and love, we come 
to quite another state of things. Such lives find neither 
the novelty which children find in the world, nor are 
they compelled to occupy their minds .and use their 
powers in the service of man or God, as the common 
people are. They are free. They may do what they 
like, and such a freedom may soon end in not liking to 
do anything. This means ennui, the sense of worth- 
lessness, practical pessimism. To such, life is not worth 
living, and it ought not to be. ; 

But, past that stage of lifeewhich is above the neces- 
sity of forgetting itself in work, we find yet another 
stage in which the man has discovered the joy of willing 
consecration to service, the joy of love and of sacrifice 
for love’s sake. He has found why he was set free from 
compulsory service. It is that he may enter into volun- 
tary service. He has turned from work that was forced 
upon him to work which he likes. 

Here we have passed from Old Testament to New. If 
Ecclesiastes is the type of the man who has not yet found 
out why life was given to him, Jesus is the type of the 
man who has made that discovery. Life is given not 
to be enjoyed, but to be given again, and, in being given, 
to be enjoyed. Nothing is more fascinating in the story 
of the Master than his abounding happiness. He loved 
life. It seemed to give him nothing. He had not where 
to lay his head. He was worse off than the foxes, for 
they had holes, and the birds of the air, for they had 
nests. From his fellow-men he received little but ill- 
treatment or neglect. His teaching was as pearls cast 
before swine. And yet his was a happy life. He loved 
to live: Every day was worth while. The earth, with 
the common things‘of humanity and of nature, was sweet 
to him. He is the supreme type of the man who finds 
life worth living because it is full of the opportunities 
of love. 

Here we find the key to the mystery of those lives 
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which, like the life of Ecclesiastes, have apparently 
everything to live for and yet find nothing worth living 
for. That was a life that looked in, that began and 
ended with itself, as the net of the fisherman begins 
and ends with his boat. The life of Jesus forgot itself 
in the larger life which it served. It did not rust, like 
coin saved in the purse, but kept itself bright by continual 
circulation. Therefore was it a life worth living. 

Let us watch the possible development of a single 
human life. It begins at the animal stage. The infant 
lives upon the world with all the frankness and enjoy- 
ment of the deer browsing upon the young shoots of the 
forest. It finds life worth living. It grows into child- 
hood, can stir about, full of curiosity which it is a joy 
to satisfy, and delights in the moving of its limbs and the 
use of its strength. It also finds life worth living, can 
hardly bear to be kept in bed in the morning or brought 
back to bed at night. It finds life immensely worth 
while. Later we find the young man corralled in his 
first work. He enters the great world of business, and, 
after his first rebellion at its drudgeries, he settles down 
as one of the mighty army of producers. He is full of 
ambition and hope, and life is sweet to him. He suc- 
ceeds, becomes wealthy, and at last is his own master. 
He can do what he likes. Now he is at the parting of 
the ways. What does he like to do? He proceeds to 
realize the dreams of his youth. He buys this and that 
which he has seen other men have, and always thought 
that he would have when he could. He has passed 
through the stage of the animal, the child, the common 
people, and now he will enjoy the world. At first it is 
sweet to do what he likes and to have what he craves. 
But one thing after another palls upon him, and he 
enters upon the experience of Ecclesiastes. Life is no 
longer worth living. The luxury he once saw ahead, 
like a rainbow loses all its color and turns to dull, damp 
mist. He wanders through the splendors of the life he 
so long coveted, and feels old in a disenchanted world. 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Such an Ecclesiastes 
we may see in any haunt of fashion, in any costly hotel, 
in any place of amusement, in any club where his kind 
gape together. 

Is there no refuge for him from this living death, this 
foretaste of the decays and mouldings of the tomb? 
One escape he finds in such affections as still remain 
open to him. He takes his grandchildren upon his knees 
and forgets himself and his magnificence in the simple 
joys of affection. He finds an old friend and brings back 
the days of their early companionship. Or, better, he 
finds use for some of his wealth in a needy charity, in 
the endowment of a college, in the championship of some 
reform. None of these are in the lists of Ecclesiastes. 
All of them, from the taking up of a little child to the 
devotion of wealth to the public service, are in the line 
of the life of the Master. Life becomes worth living in 
proportion as it becomes self-forgetful, and the man finds 
himself in proportion as he loses himself. 

This is the lesson which, of all so-called successful men, 
the American is learning. There are enough of them 
who have not learned it, and who take Ecclesiastes still 
for their pattern. And yet one of the finest things in 
our American life is the tendency to devote a generous 
share of the wealth which has come so easily to the 
welfare of the community. As compared to the custom 
elsewhere, this may be reckoned among the great Ameri 
can inventions. Who-can be called happy so truly as 
he who, after a successful life of intense activity, pro- 
longs its enjoyment in the generous use of its fruits? 
Who gets the good of life so fully as he who carries the 
sweetness of life all through life, from the animal joy of 
infancy, the zest of childhood, and of labor compelled, 
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to generous thought and devotion for the larger interests 
of mankind? ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” You had ‘‘these things” by law. You have 
them now in reality. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Sometimes. 


Across the fields of long ago 
He sometimes_comes to me, 

A little lad with face aglow, 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully, 
Once he has crept within, 
I think that he still hopes to see 
The man I might have been! 
—Thomas S. Jones, in the Windsor Magazine. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED ‘BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Neighborhood Meetings. 


The Western Reserve is an interesting district in the 
northern part of the State of Ohio. It is socalled because 
the physical property in the land was reserved by the 
State of Connecticut when the general cession was made 
by the Atlantic States to the federal government. It 
would be as well if the younger readers of this column 
reflected sometimes that under the original charters, 
which were freely granted by the older English kings, 
Massachusetts would now be entitled to a strip of land 
as wide as Massachusetts is, running from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and that Connecticut had a similar title 
to a strip just south of that of Massachusetts. 

So it happened that the Western Reserve in the be- 
ginning had a good many settlers from New England, 
and to this hour, indeed, shows some traits which you 
do not trace so readily in other regions of the Middle 
West, though the whole of that region is largely inocu- 
lated with New England blood. 

And so it happened to me that in the first visit I ever 
made in the Western Reserve, one of the very first sub- 
jects brought up in conversation was the New England 
town meeting. Could they not introduce the town 
meeting among the regular institutions of the Western 
Reserve? Was not the town meeting in itself a good 
educator? How did we conduct a town meeting? Such 
questions came up more than once, as you talked with 
the intelligent gentlemen and ladies of that region. 

It was a great misfortune for usin New England that, 
with the massing of people together in cities, those people 
lost such advantages of the town meeting as the Western 
Reserve gentlemen would have been glad to restore. 
In our New England cities we have substituted the intri- 
cate machinery of city charters,—machinery none too 
good of itself. In the substitution such cities lose the 
matchless opportunities of the old town meeting for 
bringing everything into the pitiless searchlight of public 
opinion. ‘‘Why was the cross walk at the post-office 
made of stone from the south quarry, when the town 
owned the north quarry, and the stone could be brought 
for nothing?’ Jabez Slocum can ask that question 
in town meeting, and the selectmen have got to answer 
it, and they know they have. 

The much coveted privilege of ‘“‘publicity”’ is secured, 
but this is but a minor advantage. The individual 
voter himself knows that he is a responsible person, and 
takes a sort of interest in administration and in its privi- 
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leges which is impossible where the administration is 
transferred to an office in the City Hall whose occupants 
were named, nobody knows by whom. ‘The well-in- 
formed gentleman in charge of one of our largest man- 
ufacturing establishments in Boston told me once, 
without a blush, that it was many years since any of 
the directors had voted at a city election. 

I had a good opportunity last week of making some 
suggestions at West Roxbury on this matter to a thou- 
sand intelligent people. We are trying to restore the 
old West Roxbury meeting-house, so it may be a meet- 
ing house, indeed, for the people of that neighborhood,— 
a place for any meeting, whether it be a children’s 
Saturday afternoon frolic or a lecture-room in which 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard may talk to us, or an explanation 
of the sewerage or water supply of the West Roxbury 
villages. 

I need hardly say that the newspapers credited me 
with a history of Theodore Parker’s life because he once 
preached in that meeting-house. In truth, I did not 
mention his name. The reporters were not there, but 
at Nantasket or Revere, or reading Kant or Leibnitz 
in the attics of their respective journals. In fact, in 
the few minutes which I could properly devote to such 
a subject, I was speaking of the value of a meeting-house 
and of frequent meetings of the neighbors. 

I remembered their fine Concord custom, which perhaps 
exists to this day. Going out from the ‘‘Centre”’ to 
the next township on every road, the young men stopped 
at every house and thus left an invitation for every person 
in the town to come to a social party in the town hall,— 
the children in the afternoon, and the older people later. 

Nine-tenths of the persons who read these lines are 
living in places where city charters regulate the public 
administration. I am one of those persons. But why 
can we not have neighborhood meetings,—call them 
what you please,—ward meetings, precinct meetings, 
social meetings,—which shall be specifically devoted to 
free conversation and discussion of the real social in- 
terests of the neighborhood? Of one thing I am sure, 
that the hard-worked men who are in office would always 
like such meetings, if the men be good for anything 
themselves,—if, as our fine proverb says, they be 
worth their salt. 

Twenty years ago I had the honor to be president of 
the Tolstoy Club. We used to meet at the Parker Memo- 
rial. As often as once a month we used to have a meet- 
ing for the special purpose of informing ourselves about 
city administration. For instance, one meeting would 
be given to methods of public education, one would be 
given to the water supply, one would be given to the 
work of the police. And we found that the very best 
of the public officers who had such matters in charge 


would be glad to come and tell us what they were doing 


and what they wanted to do. This was for a modest 
meeting of young men, many of whom were not old 
enough to be voters. 

Suppose you had, as a regular institution in such a 
city as Boston, in such a precinct as West Roxbury, a 
meeting once a month open to all the neighbors. The 


-member of Congress would be glad to come to tell what 
Aldermen or Common’ 


has happened at Washington. 
Councilmen would be glad to explain, or perhaps to 
justify, local administration. Some school committee- 
man or other expert would be glad to take the lead in a 
meeting about public education. Some Sunday-school 
man would tell what the churches can or cannot do in 
keeping boys and girls from stealing cherries and apples. 
And the recurrence of such meetings would do a great 
deal in breaking up that dismal feeling of loneliness 
ich so often makes city life miserable. 
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These things, therefore, if I may quote Herodotus, 
I said to the gentlemen of the Western Reserve, when 
they asked me about town meetings. And I repeat 
them now for the benefit of those of us who are so unfortu- 
nate as to live in large towns which call themselves cities. 

An attentive correspondent reminds me that the 
“Hours with the Mystics” was compiled by Robert 
Alfred Vaughan, and not by one of the Hares. 

Epwarp E. HALz. 


Spiritual Life. 


Who shall put his finger on the work of justice, and say, 
“Tt is there’? Justice is like the kingdom of God: it is 
not without us as a fact, it is within us asa great yearning. 
George Eliot. 

& 


There is but one description for love: all loves fly one 
way. It is the keynote upon which the divine love is 
composed. When our life becomes divine and sounds 
the note, the universe answers.—Thomas R. Slicer. 


Sd 


Do we not all agree to call rapid thought and noble 
impulse by the name of inspiration? After our subtlest 
analysis of the mental process, we must still say that our 
highest thoughts and our best deeds are all given to us.— 
George Eliot. 

ad 


Says Francis of Sales, ‘‘The measure of the love of 
God is to love without measure!’ Francis of Assisi 
says, ‘‘Knowing myself to be nothing, and wishing to be 
so, God becomes mine with all his infinite riches, and I 
have no need either to deprecate or desire anything 
more.’ Fénelon exclaims, ‘‘Oh, if men did but know 
what the love of God is, they would not wish any other 
felicity.’ And Bernard of Clairvaux cries, ‘‘All other 
joy is but sorrow.” ‘These wonderful utterances of the 
saints may seem delirium and folly, but that they had 
this experience cannot be doubted. Based on immediate 
intuitions of consciousness, fortified by the evidence of 
the greatest and best of men, pre-eminently exemplified 
by Jesus, it must be accepted as a reality.—Wdaham 
Alger. 


Prayer. 


God, who art our refuge and strength, we cry to thee 
in our need; but, though we come to thee, we know not 
what to ask. The upward look, the inward sigh, the mute 
yearning of the heart, seem better than many words; 
for thou knowest us altogether, our needs and our 
desires, our weakness and our wealth, our life in all its 
aspects,—to thee all these lie open and exposed. This, 
Lord, we ask, that in some spiritual form thou wilt 
show us thy face, that thou wilt lift up the light of thy 
countenance upon us. And yet our prayer should rather 
be, not that thou wouldst shine on us, but that we may 
have the power to see thee. Quicken our spiritual life; 
call forth energies that are dull and dormant; make 
clear and bright the mirror of the soul. . Then shall 
we see and hear what thou hast to communicate, and the 
way before us shall be light. Through all the day we 
have entered be near us. May every hour be filled with 
earnest work or lawful rest, leaving no vacant spaces 
where brooding care or vain remorse or doubt or fear 
may intrude. Amen.—P. E. Vizard. 
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Literature, 

THE SCHOOLMASTER. By Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—Mr. Benson brings all his 
usual charm, with something more of di- 
rectness of aim, to the question of teaching, 
where, certainly, his own experience lends 
authority to his words. For nearly twenty 
years he was a master at Eton, and he gives 
in this volume “frankly and candidly the 
results of impression and observation.” 
This, as the phrase is, is to write with his 
eye on the object. He really knows his sub- 
ject, the very human boy, and, we may 
add, the equally human schoolmaster. To 
begin with, we are glad to see that Mr, Ben- 
son does not hold teaching to be a specially 
narrowing occupation. On the contrary, 
“There is no profession which is so apt, if 
exercised faithfully, sympathetically, and 
tenderly, to broaden the character and en- 
large the spirit.’ This, assuredly, is gratify- 
ing. Living so much with intellectual in- 
feriors,—7.e., with children,—necessarily 
dictatorial in his dealings with them, there is 
constant danger that the schoolmaster will 
become a petty tyrant, the pettiness being 
quite as marked as the tyranny, until at 
last he turns into a petrified mass of ab- 
stract learning which has little relation to 
life. But surely this sad fate need not over- 
take a man who has mind and heart alert to 
what is really going on under his eyes. Mr. 
Benson writes wisely of good and bad teach- 
ing, of the value of criticism and praise, of 
discipline. Here is something . suggestive 
and quite out of the ordinary line of remarks 
on this subject: ‘““I am not at all sure that a 
very strong intellectual or spiritual influence 
exerted upon immature minds is not in itself 
more cramping than none at all, because the 
mind is run into a certain mould at a time 
when impressions are very permanent, and 
before sufficient independence of character 
has been arrived at for the mind to exert its 
critical faculties at all.’’ But what, we may 
ask, are teachers for, if not to exercise a 
certain ‘‘cramping”’ influence upon imma- 
ture minds? ‘Thereis quite sufficient demand 
to-day that everybody, including the grow- 
ing boy, should develop his nature spon- 
taneously without let or hindrance. We 
fully believe in freedom and in many of the 
root ideas of the kindergarten system, but 
already there are danger-signals up along 
this way. Mr. Benson does not “stand” very 
strongly for Greek in the school curriculum, 
Only a small per cent. of boys arrives 
at any real appreciation of the Greek as 
literature. It is purely a matter of verbs 
and declensions and tiresome rules of gram- 
mar. Why should enjoyment in learning 
be largely omitted as a factor? As a result 
of such omission, every year turns out a crop 
of boys “who hate knowledge and think 
books dreary, who are perfectly self-satis- 
fied and entirely ignorant.’’ We have 
noticed the same sad state of things in our 
American schools. What is the trouble? 
Boys reasonably bright seem to have no idea 
what it is all about. The school work pre- 
sents itself as a kind of dismal ‘‘stunt”’ that 
boys must do to enter college,—a desirable 
social event,—or to play on the school team 
(in which they are honestly interested); 
but knowledge, learning per se, neither the 
boys nor, too often, their parents seem to 
justly appreciate. Mr, Benson finds a 
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serious danger—as do we on this side the 
water—in the athletic craze, particularly in 
“the personal popularity which the athlete 
enjoys, the almost adoration with which he 
is often regarded.’ (Is any man ever so 
great as the captain of a successful foot ball 
team?) Finally, there is much in this latest 
book about the wisest way of presenting 
religion to school boys which recalls some 
beautiful passagesin The Upton Letters. In 
general, Mr. Benson thinks that a simple and 
manly presentation of religion by the master 
at the right time and place, with delicacy, 
but also with none of the mauvaise honte 
which haunts so many Englishmen when they 
touch this subject, will certainly reach the 
average school boy’s heart. But the master 
must himself be sincerely religious, and with- 
out a touch of cant. or perfunctoriness. 
These latter qualities a right-minded boy 
cannot endure: if he catches a glimpse of 
them, the good moment’s gone—and worse! 


THe New AMERICAN TYPE AND OTHER 
Essays. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 
The paper which gives its title to this 
volume is an extremely happy comparison 
of the portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Stuart Trumbull, and others, with those by 
our own Sargent. Here, Mr. Sedgwick 
says in substance,are two marked types of 
men and women, the one full of a high dis- 
tinction, a grace that comes from abundant 
leisure, from a genial sense of the amplitude 
of time; the other only too plainly denoting 
fret and worriment, as if something were out 
of joint with the age, and, like Hamlet, they 
would cry, ‘‘O curséd spite, that ever I 
was born to set it right!”’ The comparison 
is a just one. After witnessing a Sargent 
exhibition, it was often said: How clever, 
how brilliant are these portraits! How the 
men and women seem to be stepping down 
from the walls to speak to us, but what 
dreadful tales they would tell! How little 
of Sir Joshua’s distinction do they possess,— 
that look of high breeding, of inward peace 
that comes froma central tranquility! As was 
wittily observed, With Sargent to paint us, 
we have no need of a future judgment day, 
He has brought out all the faults and failings 
we have been trying to hide for years. In- 
deed, this is ‘‘the new American type”’ 
which the great portrait painter has given us 
and which Mr. Sedgwick felicitously com- 
pares with the type presented so clearly 
in some of Mrs. Wharton’s stories, with all 
her rapidity of thought, of phrase, of dia- 
logue, in her intensity, her eagerness. ‘This, 
alas! is the new American, the legitimate 
product of rapid transit, of telephone and 
wireless telegraphy, of the newspaper in- 
terview, of a culture taken in ‘‘while you 
wait.” ‘There is a brilliant -essay on Mrs. 
Wharton, whose cleverness seems well-nigh 
inexhaustible, but a cleverness more con- 
spicuous in single episodes, in the short story, 
than in longer works. ‘‘The House of 
Mirth,’”’ indeed, is only a series of brilliant 
episodes, full of witty and wise epigrams, 
with something, perhaps, of the hard glitter 
we have learned to associate with the style 
of Mr, Henry James. We have a beautiful 
tribute to Charles Russell Lowell and his 
wife,—the woman as noble in her long, un- 
selfish service, as the hero in his high daring,— 
a capital paper on Mark Twain, for whose 
immense popularity this acute explanation 
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is given: ‘In his books Mark Twain has set 
forth, and in himself he embodies, the traits, 
the virtues, the humors, of a distinct peo- 
ple... . This is Mark Twain’s real claim to 
a lasting memory.’ In an excellent essay 
on American Colleges, we find the broadest 
possible statement of the true function of 
a university. It is as good in its way as 
Prof. William James’s recent declaration 
that a college is to fit a man to know good 
when he sees it, and so he need not wait to 
be told that-it_is good. A college, says Mr. 
Sedgwick, is to answer the fundamental 
question: What is worth while in life? The 
end of education is ‘‘to inculcate into young 
men an ambition to attain the things that are 
worth having and worth being in life.... 
There are thousands of boys who had rather 
live in huts with men whom they reverence, 
for the sake of sharing their company, their 
wisdom, and their visions, than live in the 
most elaborately equipped universities, and 
be taught a multifarious aggregate of infor- 
mation by the most prosperous professors.” 
This is good, stirring writing. Indeed, one 
of the main things to be said about Mr. 
Sedgwick’s essays is that they are close to 
the realities of life. His criticism is keen 
and sound, it is also vital. One sees here 
that literature is not merely an affair of the 
libraries, it is what we have always held litera- 
ture to be, an interpretation, a revelation of 
life——and life in its fulness and depth, not 
merely a pleasant excursion over the sur- 
face. Mr. Sedgwick is a man who, in the 
truest sense, knows men and books and 
affairs, and so writes with a vision of the world 
in his heart, 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS. 
More. Fifth Series. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—Perhaps what 
impresses us as much as anything in Mr. 
More’s essays is, first, the wide reading, the 
fulness of knowledge they evince, and then 
the acuteness and felicity with which he 
brings that knowledge to bear on the subject 
in hand. For instance, he contrasts most 
happily some of the verses of the Greek 
anthology with the Epicureanism of Horace, 
the pessimism of James Thomson (the 
author of The City of Dreadful Night) 
with that of Lucretius and Leopardi. ‘“La- 
cretius may be said to speak for rebellious 
mankind, Leopardi for the patriot who 
merges his personal grievance in despond- 
ency over his nation, Thomson for the in- 
dividual who feels himself cut off by cireum- 
stances from the common illusion of happi- 
ness.’ Again, Lord Chesterfield reminds 
our critic of Franklin, ‘‘without Franklin’s 
great body, and without his imperturbabil- 
ity.’”’ Everywhere are wise discriminations. 
Dickens is charged with a strain of vulgarity 
which alas! even those of us who love him 
most are forced to recognize. His over- 
gorgeous attire, his flamboyant manner, his 
‘‘stupendous dramatic egotism,” all told the 
same story. But we love him still! Mr, 
More does not greatly care for Mrs. Meynell’s 
praise of Dickens’s style, as, strictly speaking, 
Dickens had no style. All the same, we re- 
joiced in Mrs. Meynell’s clever essay, and 
think she made good her contention, though 
it was, indeed, amusing to see that ingenious 
and rather ‘“‘precious” essayist hunting out 
scraps of his more-controlled English from 
the hurly-burly of Dickens’s high spirits, 
sometimes overdone pathos, and wild ex- 
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travagance, to illustrate her point. There 
is an admirable essay on Thoreau, with a 
specially discriminating word’ of praise. 
Though compared with Emerson on Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau may be regarded but as 
“the shadow of a shadow,” yet ‘‘he had this 
one great advantage, that his words came 
to us freighted with the conviction of ex- 
perience.” He really lived what he taught. 
We are glad to note Mr. More’s praise of 
Longfellow’s sonnets, whose ‘“‘ripeness of 
style and imagery . . . place him as a peer 
among the great sonnet writers of England.’’ 
Here, we feel, the art is as good as the 
thought, and in his sonnets the thought is 
deeper than was common with Longfellow. 
There is an interesting essay about George 
Gissing, the novelist of grinding, miserable 
poverty, who etched his terrible pictures with 
his own life-blood; an appreciation of dear, 
delightful Mrs. Gaskell; and a valuable 
sketch of Sir Henry Wotton’s life. Mr, 
More’s five volumes of Shelburne Essays, 
with their wide knowledge of all that has 
been best thought and written, their acute 
insight and felicity of expression, certainly 
give him high rank among our critics. ‘To 
write in this way is to make criticism what 
Matthew Arnold said it might be, almost an 
original creation; for it often turns a fresh 
stream of life and thought upon old and 
seemingly threadbare subjects, which, under 
this fresh illumination, put on a new and 
fairer coloring than they have ever worn 
before, 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL. By 
Charles F. Horne. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50 net.—Plot, motive, or 
verisimilitude, character study, emotion, 
background, style,—these are the component 
parts of every novel that really deserves the 
name. ‘The development and modification 
of these elements constitutes the history of 
the novelist’s art. ‘Thus the early Egyptian 
tales had motive, plainly announced,—to 
present material for wonder—but neither 
plot, character, emotional excitement, nor 
style, with only accidental background. 
‘The Greek romances developed plot, added 
emotional excitement, overworked the back- 
ground, and studied style. The medieval 
romances, instead of approaching nearer to 
the modern novel, developed away from it 
along lines of extravagance and exaltation; 
and it is from the short prose tales of the 
common people, as revised by monkish 
scribes, that the novel is properly derived. 
The conclusion of Prof. Horne’s historical 
review is that the main power and worth 
of the modern novel, its difference from 
former fiction, lies in its unity. From this 
point onward he traces the development 
of technique, since the novel has become an 
established form, and for this he takes up 
the component elements one by one, analyz- 
ing and illustrating each bynotable examples, 
The fourfold division of novels into novels 
of incident, of artifice, of ordinary life,and of 
the inevitable gives a practical basis for the 
study of novels by classes, necessarily shad- 
ing into each other, but sufficiently distinct 
for purposes of analysis and comparison. 
The cardinal principles of the novel, to what- 
ever division it may belong, are truth and 
unity,—truth to life underlying superficial 
lack of fact and unity of purpose underlying 
superficial variety of expression. ‘This brief 
summary indicates the main lines of Prof. 
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Horne’s study, which is carried out with 
charity of thought and language. 


Irautica, Studies in Italian Life and 
Letters. By William Roscoe Thayer. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—This 
volume represents by-products of the last 
ten or twelve years. 
contain information about contemporary 
Italians and recent conditions in Italy that 
are not easily accessible elsewhere. ‘The 
opening essay on Fogazzaro served as the 
introduction to the English translation of 
The Saint, and was intended literally as an 
introduction of him to American readers, and 
not as an elaborate critical analysis of his 
work, Yet it makes clear not only the posi- 
tion of Fogazzaro as the spokesman of loyal 
yet intelligent Catholics, but it reveals him as 
the great artist who ‘‘can take the fleeting 
facts of life and endue them with permanence 
by revealing their deeper purports, their 
order, and their beauty.” Countess Martin- 
engo Cesaresco is presented with the same 
light yet effective handling as are Luigi 
Chiala, Cardinal Hohenlohe, and Carducci, 
Studies of Italy,—Thirty Years of Italian 
Progress, written in 1903, and [taly on 1907— 
set forth the hopeful, progressive side of 
Italian life. Other papers draw their in- 
spiration from names that represent the 
abiding glory of Italy,—Dante, Mazzini, 
Giordano Bruno, Mr. ‘Thayer treats each 
successive subject with freshness and vivid 
interest. He has helped to make his com- 
patriots better acquainted with the country 
he loves, the literature in which he has found 
his own inspiration,and the people whose 
condition he brings to their view, 


THE ART OF SINGING AND VocAL DEcLA- 
MATION, By Sir Charles Santley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 
net.—There is a cheerful unconventionality 
about this book which is attractive to the 
reader who can claim no superiority as a 
musical critic, and is too indolent to make 
up his mind as to the comparative merits 
of different systems of musical training and 
musical science. Our author has had ex- 
perience enough to give him the right to ex- 
press his opinion in regard to these things, 
and it is a relief to the unregenerate sinner 
who listens to music without knowing much 
about it to have him reject all the elaborate 
systems of voice culture and physiological 
analysis which have been so popular in 
recent times, Sir Charles frankly says that 
he does not know and does not care to 
know about the anatomical relations of the 
larynx, glottis, and diaphram. He thinks 
it better for a singer to pay attention to his 
voice and not to his throat. He makes it 
seem out of the question for the ordinary 
listener to operatic and other music to be- 
come accomplished even as an amateur in 
music. For he says that in a large audience 
not a dozen are commonly qualified to pass 
judgment upon the real merits of the music 
or the singer. In music the majority are, 
in his view, simply pagans to whom the 
singer who has the strongest voice makes 
the loudest appeal. Without reference to 
the finality of his judgments, we may say 
that Sir Charles has made a lively and enter- 
taining book. 


SPINSTER Farm. By Helen Winslow. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—Miss Winslow has 
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written an altogether convincing book about 
the joys of spinsterdom and the happiness 
of owning an old square yellow farm-house 
with an old-time front door and an atmos- 
phere of enticing peace, It is true that Aunt 
Janet proves recreant to her own principles 
of single blessedness, and the professor comes 
to his own in the last chapter; but that is 
merely incidental and cannot undo the charm 
of the merry, independent, whole-souled 
life previously described. From the nervous 
wear and tear of the city to the perplexities 
attendant upon the servant problem as it 
represents itself in the country, or upon the 
keeping of hens, the buying of a horse, the 
education of cats, and the enjoyment of 
guests, Janet Fleming betook herself, well 
equipped for whatever fate might bring. 
The love affair of her niece Peggy brings a 
young girl element into the story and helps 
to make this chronicle of quiet days a de- 
lightful book for summer reading, as well as a 
gentle stimulus to those who might have a 
good deal more fun in their lives than they 
generally manage to pick up. 
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The Dome, 
The Watchers. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


When mother puts the night-lamp out 
And leaves you all alone, 

Are you afraid of burglars 
Or ghosts that moan and groan? 


Do you see the shadows creeping, 
Creeping on the floor? 

Do you hear the queerest whispers 
Just there inside the door? 


And then, when you have held your breath 
Until your head goes round, 

You just have to call out, ‘‘ Mother,’” 
As loud as it will sound. 


And when she comes and holds your hand, 
And sits down on the bed, 

Don’t you feel as safe as safe can be, 
Without a bit of dread? 


Perhaps if you’ve been awfully scared, 
And say you’d like the light, 

She’ll tell you of the lots of folks 
Who stay awake all night,— 


The railroad men, and trolley men, 
And the watchman on the block, 

The sailor looking out for land, 
’Way up in masts that rock. 


And, when the night is blackest black, 
And the wind blows rain and sleet, 

‘There’s the man who walks along the shore,— 
The coastguard on his beat. 


And the switchman ’way out on the plains, 
And the soldier standing straight 

Right at his post,—yes, hundreds armed 
To guard this land so great. 


Oh, there’s lots of folks awake at night, 
They don’t all work, you know; 

There’s that little lame girl on our street, 
The one who walks so slow. 


They say there’s nights and nights and nights, 
When she lies awake alone, 

No one to hear her when she calls, 
An ache in every bone. 


And after all—when she’s so brave,— 
And folks at work all night,— 

I guess you can go now, mother dear, 
And—you may put out the light. 
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In Cherry—time. 


BY KATE HUDSON, 


Sitting in the well-shaded hammock near 
the front gate sat Edna-Louise, fat, 
rosy Edna-Louise, in white frock and pink 
sash and a great big pink butterfly bow tying 
back her curls, holding a dainty little splint 
basket from which she was eating ripe red 
cherries as fast as she could, and waiting for 
father. 

Standing under the maple-tree just out- 
side the gate were Jimmie and Polly Ryan, 
waiting for mother, who had gone into the 
house next door for “‘the wash,’’—lame little 
Jimmie and slight, pale, blue-check-pina- 
fored little Polly, with both her thin and 
rather cloudy little hands clasping the iron 
fence railings and looking with large, soft, 
hungry black eyes at Edna-Louise eating 
her cherries. 

Edna-Louise’s basket was empty; there 
were no cherries left but her four “‘ear-ring”’ 
cherries,—four large red luscious globes 
of sweetness growing two by two on double 
stems, Edna-Louise popped two of them 
into her round little red mouth, but the other 


two she could not eat, she really had no room | nodded to her brightly as she passed. 
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left for them. So she held them out between 
thumb and forefinger to Polly at the gate, 
and said, ‘‘Want a cherry?” 

Did she?! Polly’s peaked little face grew 
rosy-red with pleased surprise. With’ a 
bashful nod and a grateful glance she took 
the fruit, gave one of the cherries to Jimmie 
while she ate the other; and, turning to the 
tired-looking woman dressed in faded black, 
who just then came out of the adjoining 
area-way, she threw both arms around her and 
cried out delightedly, ‘““O Mammy, we had 
some cherries, Jimmie and me!” 


The Blue Kid Slippers. 


Constance looked longingly out of the 
window. It was such a beautiful day. The 
sky was deliciously blue and the air balmy 
with the promise of spring. 

To be sure, the ground was very muddy, 
and clear little rills of snow water merrily 
chased each other by the roadside; but one 
quite forgot to look down in the delight of 
looking up,—that is, most people did,—but 
may be Constance and Nora Harrigan could 
not be classed as people. It had been such 
a temptation for Constance to dabble her 
toes in the water, and then to put her shoes 
in a bit farther, until in a moment of reck- 
lessness she had followed Nora right in, 
splashing delightedly to and fro. 

It was fun for a while, then her feet be- 
came very cold, and creepy shivers began to 
chase each other up and down her back. 

That night a harsh, metallic cough sounded 
the alarm from Constance’s bedroom, 
bringing her mother quickly to her side. 
“Croup,” exclaimed Mrs. Blake, as she 
hurriedly set about relieving the sufferer. 

It was the severest attack that Constance 
had ever had. She was obliged to take sev- 
eral kinds of disagreeable medicine, and, 
what she disliked most of all, a great spoonful 
of goose oil. Ugh! how she hated it. It 
was rubbed upon her chest, which was worse 
yet. It made her all smelly and goosey, she 
declared disgustedly. Her father laughed, 
and assured her that, if she hadn’t been, 
she need not have been sick at all; and, while 
she was wondering what he meant, she fell 
fast asleep. 

Next morning Brother Tom was sent to 
the shoemaker’s with her every-day shoes 
to have them made water-tight. It was a 
tedious day for the little prisoner, and she 
watched eagerly for three o’clock to come 
when the shoes should be mended. The 
cobbler’s shop was within sight of the parlor 
windows, and her mother had promised that 
she might go for them herself. It was such 
a little walk and the air so delightful that 
Mrs. Blake felt sure it could do her patient 
no harm, 

The clock had scarcely finished striking 
when Constance was out of the house and 
down the steps. ‘The little old man who 
kept the shop was very deaf, but she made 
him understand what pair was hers at last; 
and, with them under her arm, she started 
briskly home. It would have been such fun 
to have taken Rosa Ella out in her new 
go-cart, if only she had not got her feet wet 
and had croup. Constance sighed. 

After all, there was a compensation, and, 
remembering it, she quickened her steps. | 
Rosa Ella sat in one of the hall chairs, dressed | 
in her best blue silk gown. Constance 
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Now, although Rosa Ella oe almost 
everything that the most exacting doll 
could wish, her small mistress had longed 
for a pair of slippers which could be taken 
off and put on at will. Even Santa Claus 
had failed to fill this keenly felt want. 

Constance removed her hat and jacket, 
hunted out her own little scissors and 
thimble, and, drawing a piece of blue kid 
from her pocket, began to make tiny pat- 
terns and to turn them thoughtfully about 
so that they would fit to advantage upon 
the small piece of leather. 

“What are you trying to make, Con- 
stance?” inquired her mother. 

“Oh, I am going to make Rosa Ella a 
pair of slippers,’ responded Constance, hap- 
pily. ‘‘She has needed them for ever and 
ever so long, It’s a great wonder she hasn’t 
had croup, too.” 

‘““What a-pretty piece of material! Where 
did you get it, dear?’”’ asked Mrs. Blake, 
taking the soft blue kid into her hands and 
admiring it. : 

Constance hung her head. Per—perhaps 
it had not been quite right, after all. 

“Tt was on the floor, mamma,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘and I thought it would be swept out, 
so I picked it up.” 

“Do you mean to say that you took it 
from Mr. Burton’s shop when you went for 
your shoes?”’ questioned Mrs. Blake. 

Constance made no reply. 

“Tell me about it, daughter,” insisted her 
mother gravely. 

“JT didn’t mean to do anything wrong,” 
she explained, with a quiver in her voice, 
“The kid lay among the scraps, and I asked 
Mr. Burton for it several times. I couldn’t 
make him hear, so I—I just picked it up. 
It would have been swept out with the rub- 
bish, truly it would, mamma.” 

“Did he see you pick it up, girlie?” 

Again, Constance hung her head. 

Mrs. Blake laid aside her work, and drew 
the little girl to her side. “They had a long, 
serious talk that no one heard, not even 
Rosa Ella. 

‘“You must take it back, Constance,’ her 
mother said firmly at last, ‘and explain to 
Mr. Burton that you took what did not be- 
long to you, that you are sorry, and are 
bringing his property back.” 

Constance wept softly. 

“He is so deaf, mamma, that I’ll have to 
shout so that everybody will hear me,” she 
sobbed. 

“Yes, that will be hard, I know, but it 
couldn’t possibly excuse you from doing 
right,” her mother answered gently. ‘You 
may have until to-morrow at three o’clock, 
but by that time the blue kid must be where 
it belongs.” 

It was a very miserable little girl who 
looked from the windows the remainder of 
the afternoon.- She had permission to go 
immediately, but she delayed. Next morn- 
ing the task was harder yet. Again the 
clock pointed to a quarter of three, as Con- 
stance anxiously watched it. 

“YT wish that I had gone yesterday,” she 
burst forth at last. 

‘‘An unpleasant duty never is easier for 
waiting,’ her mother returned quietly, 

Constance turned away. It was ten min- 
utes of three. She could delay no longer. . 
To-day she went slowly across the little 


| square, and resolutely entered the cobbler’s 


shop. For a moment her courage failed 
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her. Instead of a deaf old man, who she 
had almost had hoped would not hear her, 
after all, his pretty daughter Alice stood 
behind the counter. 

Alice and Constance had been good friends 
for a long time, and it was a humiliating 
experience to have to tell the big girl the 
story of the piece of kid. Again she wished 
that she had come before. 

With tear-filled eyes Constance advanced 
and bravely told the whole story, not spar- 
ing herself, even acknowledging that she 
had picked it up while Mr. Burton was 
wrapping up her shoes, 

Alice Burton took the three-cornered clip- 
ping with a simple ‘‘Thank you, Connie,” 
and Constance ran quickly home to bury her 
head in her mother’s lap and to weep bitterly. 

It was only three days later. Constance’s 
croup was entirely over, and Rosa Ella and 
she were having a tea-party, with real cake, 
on the glass-covered porch, when Alice 
Burton came up the walk. She carried a 
small package, which she handed to Con- 
stance, 4 

“It’s for you, Connie,” she said, stooping 
to kiss her little friend, “No, I cannot 
come in, but you may tell me another time 
how you like them. Good-bye.” 

On the package was written, ‘“‘For the 
little girl who dared to do right, although 
right was not easy to do.” 

When the small box was opened, there 
lay the dearest, cunningest little pair of 
blue kid slippers! They were just Rosa 
Ella’s own size, and made by a really, truly 
shoemaker. They had the daintiest little 
heels and tiny rosettes of blue ribbon. 

“What beauties!’’ exclaimed Mrs, Blake, 
“and I do believe that they are made out 
of that very piece of kid.” 

Constance laughed gleefully, as she drew 
them on to Rosa Ella’s chubby feet. 

“Tt is nicer after doing right than when 
you are doing it, isn’t it, mamma?” she 
asked. i ‘ 

“Ves, dearie,” her mother answered, as 
she smoothed her little daughter’s curls. 
“Tt nearly always is so.”’ 

‘Whenever it is hard to do right,’ Con- 
stance said soberly, ‘‘I am going to think 
of the blue kid slippers.”—Emma Gary Wal- 
lace, in the Congregationalist, 


Princess Elvira’s Three Trials. 


Elvira was a princess, and, when a mere 
baby, had been engaged to the heir of a 
kingdom, who was to marry her as soon 
as her education was finished. 

Elvira was quick and clever, But, as she 
was very beautiful, she grew vain and set 
her heart on finery and show, When she 
heard that the prince had set out to visit 
her, she thought of. nothing except adorn- 
ing herself to suit a royal bride. At last 
the longed-for day arrived, and Elvira stood 
before her mirror, radiant in sparkling 
jewels as the sunshine, In her maiden’s 
eyes she was worthy of reigning over the 
whole world. 

But the bridegroom came, saw her, and 
said: ‘‘She is not yet beautiful enough for 
me,’”’ So he went away, 

Elvira was very sorrowful and asked her 
governess what her beauty could lack? 
The lady said: “You have talent and intelli- 
gence: cultivate them, then your beauty will 
gain true charm.” 
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Elvira followed her governess’s advice. 
She studied constantly, and soon the fame 
of her learning spread through the country, 

The prince came back and heard her talk, 
but she was still far from being wise enough 
for him, he said, and went off again. 

Now Hlvira was broken-hearted. She 
threw her gold and jewels away and flung 
her books into a corner, Then, putting on a 
plain dress, she went among the poor, When 
they saw the princess appear among them 
so humbly and simply, the poor people 
thought an angel had come, she seemed to 
them so beautiful, And she indeed be- 
came an angel of help to many hundreds, 

For the third time the prince came, And 
she went to see him, not as at first, proud 
of her beauty and splendor, but modestly 
and simply, This time she was adorned, 
not only by her maids and her governesses, 
but by the beauty of her own heart, and 
she pleased the prince, so he took her home 
to his kingdom and made her his queen,— 
Mary J, Safford, in the Housekeeper, 


The Story of Mussentouchit. 


By the time baby was twelve months old 
she had learned many things. She could 
say “‘kitty” to the little soft furry ball of 
a cat, and “tove” and ‘‘burn,”—for once 
she had put her hand against the hot stove 
and she never forgot the pain of the big 
blister that came on the delicate flesh,—and 
she knew the moon and the stars and the 
trees, 

About this time she heard a long, queer 
word many, many times a day. The word 
was Mussentouchit. 

Baby wondered who Mussentouchit could 
be. ‘The strange thing lived in the bureau 
drawers. Baby knew that, for the moment 
she got her little busy hands into mamma’s 


drawer, somebody would say, ‘‘Mussen- 
touchit.”’ 
It lived in the sewing-machine. For the 


moment baby set the wheel going, ‘‘ Mussen- 
touchit”’ was screamed in her ear. 

It lived in the tall jar that stood on the 
little round stand, Everybody in the room 
shrieked ‘‘Mussentouchit’’ when baby put 
up her hand to touch the jar. 

In the corner of the parlor there was a 
glass globe half filled with water. In the 
globe lived three little gold-fish. Baby was 
very fond of climbing into a chair to see the 
tiny gold-fish dart across the pretty lake. 
But, whenever she put her fingers into the 
globe to touch one of the pretty creatures, 
somebody screamed, ‘“‘ Mussentouchit.”’ 

This went on till baby was two years old. 
There was no word she heard so often as 
the long, queer word, ‘‘Mussentouchit.’’ 

Mussentouchit was everywhere—in the 
shining books on the parlor table; in the 
flower-beds; among the roses; even in 
mamma’s work-basket the strange thing 
lived, and, if baby but took up a reel of silk 
or cotton, there was ‘‘Mussentouchit.”’ 

One day baby found herself by the glass 
globe all alone. The family were busy, and 
for a few minutes forgot the little, prying, 
restless darling. This was her chance. Up 
went the chubby legs into the chair that 
stood near the gold-fish globe. Poised on 
the rounding cushion, baby reached far over 
to touch the gold-fish, In reaching, she 
lost her balance and fell, dragging the globe 
to the floor There was a crash, a scream, 
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a rush, and mamma was on the spot. Baby 
was picked up, kissed, and scolded. 

“T dess I tilled ole Mussentouchit ’is time,’’ 
she said, shaking herself and walking off.— 


M. F. Butts, in Wide Awake. 


A Japanese Story. 


Once upon a time a peasant went to heaven: 
and the first thing he saw was a long shelf 
with something very strange upon it. 

“What is that?” he asked, ‘Is it some- 
thing to make soup of?” (The Japanese 
are very fond of soup.) 

“No,” was the reply, ‘those are ears, 
They belonged to persons who, when they 
lived on earth, heard what they ought to do 
in order to be good, but they didn’t pay any 
attention to it, so, when they died, their ears 
came to heaven, but the rest of their bodies 
could not.” 

After a while the peasant saw 
shelf with very queer things on it. 

“What is that?” he asked again, “Is 
that something to make soup of?” 

“No,” he was told, ‘‘these are tongues. 
They once belonged to people in the world 
who told people how to live and how to do 
good, but they themselves never did as they 
told others to do; so, when they died, their 
tongues came to heaven, but the rest of their 
bodies cotild not.”—Spelman Messenger, 


another 


The Choice of Toys. 

A hundred and thirty-two boys and 
seventy-two girls in a Parisian school were 
invited to describe their preferences in the 
way of toys. Amongst the former thirty- 
one voted for a railway train, twenty-three 
for tin soldiers, ten for steam-engines, nine 
for building blocks, and eight each for toy 
typewriters and mechanical horses. Forty 
girls—a solid majority—declared without 
hesitation that a doll was superior to any 
other implement of recreation. The super- 
child seems, happily, a long way off.—The 
Schoolmaster. ; 


Bertie: ‘I should think that poor dog 
would take cold, mamma!’’?’ Mamma: “ Why 
so, Bertie?’’ Bertie: ““Why, because he has 
on nothing but his collar and cuffs,’’—Har- 
per’s Young People, 


Wee Albert, two and a half years old, is 
very fond of green corn, but is not permitted 
to eat it very often. He watched grandma 
eating it one day with longing in his small 
soul, Presently he said coaxingly, pointing 
to the cob, ‘‘Can’t I have the bone, gamma ?’’ 
Youth’s Companion, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
and CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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We all of us awoke this morning and began 
a new day. A commonplace aflair enough, 
the repetition of a thousand similar awak- 
enings. But the wonder here is that we do 
not see the wonder of what we have done. 
What are all the miracle stories of folk-lore 
or religion in comparison with the marvel of 
opening our eyes upon such a world as this? 
It is only at by-moments we taste the strange- 
ness—shall we say the weirdness?—of the 
thing. We catch it sometimes when half 
awake, we find ourselves asking which is the 
reality—the dreamland we have left or this 
we are come into? Antecedent calculation 
would put the chances at millions to one 
against there being such a universe as the 
one we are in and such beings as we are. 
That we actually are, and where we are, 
makes anything else so easily possible. 
Future existence! That surely is the sim- 
plest affair compared with the @ priori im- 
probability of our present existence. 
Consider the consciousness we wake into. 
It is the ultimate fact, the one thing we know, 
and yet the one we are utterly unable to 
explain. How matter and force, how nerve 
and blood corpuscle can turn into love or 
logic is an unsolved riddle. Our mind in- 
forms us of an outside world about which we 
are perpetually talking. But of our real 
- relation to it we know nothing. So far as 
we can make out there would be no outside 
world without our consciousness, or the con- 
sciousness of some one else. Antarctic ex- 
plorers have recently brought news of a 
range of mountains down there as high as 
Mont Blane. But could these mountains 
exist of themselves? Could there be such 
a thing as their height apart from a mind 
that calculates height, or their whiteness 
without an eye’that knows color, or their 
cold without a soul that knows sensation? 
This is the realm of puzzledom we find our- 
selves plunged into afresh every morning. 
We emerge upon our day out of sleep. We 
went to bed last night probably without 
thinking of the greatness of the adventure. 
For there we took leave of ourselves, and 
laid down our lives. So far as our personal- 
ity is concerned we die every twenty-four 
hours. Our body becomes inert, our reason 
fails, our will ceases. We are, through the 
darkness, the playground of unknown powers. 
These have their own way with us. Let us 
be thankful it is mostly a kindly way. Sir 
Thomas Browne in his ‘‘Religio Medici” 
thanks God ‘‘for his happy dreams,’’ and so 
should we all. May we not call them a val- 
uable part of life’s assets? Some of us have 
reached there our highest moments. These 
unknown dream-powers work for us. We 
remember Stevenson’s ‘‘brownies’’; how, as 
he slept, they gave him plots.of stories and 
constructed whole chapters. Meanwhile our 
main life has gone under—where we know 
not, only that it is clean away from our 
guidance and cognizance. But this morning 
after the night’s oblivion, it came back to us— 
not at our call, mark you, but by the work- 
ing of its own occult machinery—came back 
with all its elements of sensation, memory, 
will, desire, linking us once more to the 
working universe and to all our yesterdays. 
With this miracle our day begins. Ob- 
serve now what it offers us. 
It takes perhaps a ripened age and an 
experienced spirit to appraise a day at its 
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proper valuation. “Si jeunesse  savait!” 
But youth does not know. Heedless, and with 
a wealth of years in store, it rattles the time- 
coinage in its pocket, and is careless of six- 
pences, But the elders, whose years are 
numbered, become greedy of time. “Our 
blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 
Every day counts: its passage is a felt di- 
minution. But to a healthy nature that is 
only one side of the reckoning. ‘To such the 
new morning is not only a treasured portion 
of a swiftly dwindling store; it is not only 
a miracle; it is also a sacrament. For here 
once more, out of the infinite, there has been 
handed over to us a priceless gift, which we 
could not claim, and which we are powerless 
of ourselves to produce. ‘The gates swing 
open each morning and we are ushered into 
the spacious domain of our thought and feel- 
ing, of our possessions and activities. ‘‘Here 
is your paradise, enter, enjoy, achieve.’’ As 
we muse on this we realize as Schleiermacher 
taught the mocking Germans of his genera- 
tion, how the only sane attitude to life is the 
religious attitude, how only in this way can 
we properly adjust ourselves to a cosmos 
whose scheme from end to end is one of pure, 
unmerited grace, of a boundless giving, That 
one could take such a gift as this without 
acknowledgment, without the devotion of 
his powers to the Giver, were a meanness 
against which the stones should cry out. 

There comes here, of course, the inevit- 
able question—it is shouted at us from a 
thousand throats—‘‘Is there not another 
side to all this? What of the multitudes 
who open their eyes day by day upon noth- 
ing but dreariness; upon the deadly monot- 
onous round of cheap labor; upon a hopeless, 
ill-paid servitude? What you are here cel- 
ebrating is the day of the well-to-do; of the 
Sir “Thomas Brownes, of the man with a 
thousand a year, Let him rejoice in his 
luck. He ought to. With a pound a week 
how different the story!” And truly there is 
ground enough for the criticism. God for- 
bid we should allow our personal gratitude 
to degenerate into a complacent acceptance 
of things as they are. Can I be satisfied 
with being up while my brother is down? A 
curse on optimism if it means content with a 
system which keeps any mortal of us out of 
his sunshine! A Christian soul is bound by 
its very contract to agitate till every human 
being has room enough for his proper ex- 
pansion, opportunity for taking his fill of 
life. 

But let us make no mistake on the other 
side. We still believe in ‘the gift of a day.” 
Taking things as they are, we say, with 
Renan, that, properly managed, they yield 
everywhere their surplus of happiness. As 
to poverty, people too often call themselves 
poor because they have not taken the trouble 
to reckon up their estate. They do not see 
the way riches are distributed. Mr. Carnegie 
the other day was offering millions for an- 
other clear ten years. The young fellow 
on the street there has a clear forty of them 
in his blood and bones. Would you take 
fifty thousand for your eyes? Is there a 
man living fool enough to exchange his 
health for five thousand a year and _ per- 
petual rheumatism? Can you then all 
yourself poor when you are carrying about 
with you over fifty thousand pounds worth 
of vision-power and of clean-limbedness? 


When it is a question of life versus figures, we | 


are all such poor hands at reckoning. John 
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Wesley in his “Journal” tells of one of his 
preachers who died leaving for fortune one 
and fourpence in cash. But his theme had 
been perpetually of the love of God, and his 
last words were of his joyous confidence in 
that love. Wesley did not count his preacher 
to be at all poor, nor do we. 

Bad social arrangements may do much to 
spoil life, but at the worst they are a long 
way from spoiling it altogether. The cap- 
italists, as Thoreau said, ‘‘cannot cut down 
the clouds.’’ No, nor can they bottle the 
sunshine, nor stay the march of spring. It 
does not require an income of four figures to 
share Milton’s rapture. Are we not with 
him when he says: ‘‘In those vernal seasons 
of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, 
it were an injury and sullenness against 
nature not to go out and see her riches, and 
partake in her rejoicing with heaven ,and 
earth”? And when you are shut indoors, 
plying maybe for wage, a monotonous task, 
the task has not got the whole of you. The 
cosmos has not given you away to that ex- 
tent. It has secured you immense reserves 
of life which none can invade. The more 
routine your task, the more your thoughts 
are your own. And thoughts are often at 
their best and happiest when one is driving 
a nail or watching a loom, You are a thou- 
sand things, remember, beside an employee. 
You participate in all that is human, You 
are on the tide of the common progress. You 
behold every year the march of the seasons, 
the incomparable beauty of the heavens and 
the earth, You may be student, comrade, 
lover, parent, You are in a spiritual king- 
dom, working out a character, a personality. 
You are a partaker of God's grace, of all he 
is, and is doing for humanity. 

Whatever the situation, our happiness 
to-day is to so enormous an extent in our 
own hands, A man is happy when he thinks 
he is.., And why should I not this. morning 
think so? Why should I be gloomy when I 
can be glad? Here inside me is a force that 
can drive away the clouds. Our will power 
which can call up good thoughts and dis- 
perse bad ones; which can concentrate on 
“the lighted side of things’’; which can fall 
back on gracious memories as a refuge from 
present evils; which, in a word, can make 
its own weather, winning through thickest 
clouds to the blue sky and shining sun—our 
will power, we say, if we will only use it, is 
our philosopher’s stone, that turns all things 
into gold. The more we give it to do, the 
better it works. Adversity braces it as the 
Styx hardened Achilles. 

The will, in a religious soul, regards each 
day as a pure gift, to be made the best of. 
Its outer roughness only hides the treasures 
that are in it. The jewel often enough is 
cased in uncouthest packings. Our problem 
is each morning to find that jewel. We are 
bunglers if we miss it: if we miss our happi- 
ness. Happiness, we say; for that is what 
the day should bring us. That the soul was 


meant for joy is shown by its instinet for it, - 


an instinct which the New Testament takes 
for granted and seeks always to develop. 
Gloom, twistitia, even in the monkish mo- 
rality, was regarded as of the nature of mortal 
sin. Jean Paul is in the full Christian tradi- 
tion when he exclaims: ‘‘Be every minute, 
man, a full life to thee! Enjoy thy exist- 
ence more than thy manner of existence, and 
let the dearest object of thy consciousness be 
this consciousness itself!’ There is a false 
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- for it will never come again. 
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philosophy, followed of many, which post- 
pones all this to the future. Such look from 
a sordid present to the better beyond: 
Their heaven is to-morrow. They do not 
reflect that their future is always no more 
than a coming present, and that if they can- 
not achieve something with ‘‘now”’ they will 
achieve nothing at all. To-day, if ever, 
God is Perfect Love, and we can live in that 
and have it live in us. A wondrous word 
for us here is that of Dr. Donne, as reported 
by Izaak Walton, ‘‘Blessed be God that he 
is God, only and divinely like himself.’ 

To-day is given us not only for enjoyment, 
but for progress. The true happiness is no 
idle passivity. It is a movement towards 
higher things. As time passes a disciplined 
nature becomes more and more jealous of 
the hours. To-day must yield its fruitage, 
It is this con- 
sideration which makes one astonished at 
the methods of so-called ‘‘society,’”? which 
seem nothing more than an elaborate ar- 
rangement for the wasting of time. Think 
of men and women spending their days and 
nights in playing bridge—in a universe 
where there is everything to learn and every- 
thing to be done! If life is a game, this as- 
suredly is not the way to play it. The laws 
of the game, fixed from eternity, make it 
impossible for to-day to be a success if yes- 
ternight was spent in dissipation. Talk of 
orthodoxies and heterodoxies! ‘The modern 
heterodoxy, beside which all others sink into 
insignificance, is the neglect by men and 
women of the first elements of the science of 
living. : 

Carpe diem, says the Roman poet, “Pluck 
the day.’’ Weshould be able to do it now to 
better effect than Horace. The fruit “is 
richer. ‘‘Here and now,’’ as an American 
writer has it, “‘is life eternal, with gleams of 
inexhaustible possibilities around and beyond 
us.” Truly it is a great thing to be alive 
to-day. When its hours have passed we 
shall sleep in our beds, expecting that the 
Power that has withdrawn our consciousness 
will to-morrow set it going again. In that 
faith a healthy soul goes to its final sleep, 
looking to the same beneficent Almightiness 
for a yet more wondrous awakening.—Rev, 
J. Brierley, in London Christian W orld. 


P The Basket-maker. 


BY REV. A. D. K. SHURTLEFF. 


The basket-maker’s shop was in the base- 
ment of a small cottage on a crowded city 
street. The street—in the poorest part of 
the city—was picturesque in spite of its 
filth and poverty. The houses—you could 
hardly call them homes—were old and 
weather stained. Their gables, set at many 
different angles, seemed nodding to com- 
panions across the way. And the windows, 
with cracked, unwashed panes, suggested un- 
pleasant mysteries hidden behind them. 
Ragged children played in the gutters, old 
women gossiped on the doorsteps, and the cry 
of the ragman and fishmonger never ceased. 

The house in the basement of which the 
basket-maker kept his shop was at the end of 
a block. A pathway of cobble stones led 
through what had once been a garden to the 
door. Everything about the place was in 
striking contrast to its surroundings because 


everything was clean, 


‘knew nothing of sunshine. 
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ket-maker singing as he bent over his work, 
the sunshine streaming in upon him from 
the little window. But the basket-maker 
In a very pitiful 
sense, to wrest a text from its meaning, ‘‘the 
darkness and the light” were ‘‘both alike” to 
him, for he was blind. But there was joy 
in his heart, notwithstanding. No one could 
doubt it who listened to his song. The words 
were those of an old hymn:— 


“Thou Grace Divine, encircling all, 
A shoreless, soundless sea, 
Wherein at last our souls must fall,— 
O love of God most free!”’ 


The song ceased abruptly as the latch 
was lifted and the visitor was greeted with a 
cheery ‘‘Good-morning, sir, I’m glad to see 
you. I know yourstep.” .To this was added 
a hearty hand clasp. 

The basket-maker’s face was strong and 
beautiful. Although his eyes were closed, 
one looking at him was reminded of Moses, 
whose face shone after he had come down 
from the mountain where he had talked with 
God. There were lines in the face which told 
of conquered sorrow and of hours of bitter- 
ness which had given place at last to joy. 
The basket-maker never talked about his 
trouble; but little by little his visitor had 
drawn his story from him. 

“Tt is seven years now since I went into 
the darkness,”’ he said, one morning in answer 
to a direct question. ‘It is seven years, 
now,—I knew what hell was in those first 
few days. If God would only have let me 
die then, how I would have blessed him! 
Living I cursed him. But that has all 
passed now, and I have learned to be almost 
thankful for my blindness, and very grateful 
for life. For, although the eyes of my body 
have closed, the eyes of my spirit have begun 
to open; and you know, sir, in the old days 
I did not know there was a God at all.”’ 

He stopped for a moment as though he 
meant to say no more; but, then, perhaps, 
because it relieved his heart to tell of his sor- 
row, or perhaps—and I think this was the real 
reason—because he realized with the in- 
tuitive power so common in the large- 
hearted and the blind, that his visitor’s life 
was clouded, that there was anxiety and 
longing in his heart, he told the rest of his 
story. 

It had all come with such terrible sud- 
denness, he said. He had seen no reason to 


expectit. Returning from work one evening, 
he had complained of a headache. Before 
midnight he was delirious with pain. After 
that he lay in a stupor for two days. On the 


third consciousness returned, and he was 
free from pain, but his sight had gone. He 
sought relief from the best doctors, but it was 


useless. ‘“‘“You are incurable,” they told 
him. ‘‘We are very sorry, we cannot help 
you.” After that he stopped complaining, 


He tried to bear his trouble, to be a Stoic; 
but it was of no use. His misery was too 
much for him and unmanned him continu- 
ally. 

He had been forced at last to learn basket- 
weaving in order to support himself and his 
family. 

Then the change had come, gradually, but 
surely. Until he had begun basket-making, 
he had had nothing to think about but his 
affliction, which to him was the one terrible 
fact of existence, The endeavor for a new 
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other channels. Now he had to give his 
whole attention to the straws that he might 
learn how to place and bend them properly. 
So at first for a few moments only, then for an 
hour, he would forget, his sorrow. It was in 
these moments when his heart was ‘‘at leisure 
from itself” that better thoughts had begun 
to come. 

One day something had reminded him of 
the words of Jesus: ‘‘I am the true vine, and 
my father is the husbandman. Every branch 
in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away; 
and every branch that beareth fruit he 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit.” And he had begun to wonder and at 
last to be very sure that God was speaking to 
him through his blindness, and would make 
his life more fruitful because of it. 

Very simply he told the story, ‘The visi- 
tor was reminded of the mistress in her gar- 
den, of whom Van Dyke tells beautifully in 
his story, “A Bunch of Heather.” The 
visitor’s heart grew tender as the basket- 
maker talked. All its cold logic and anxiety 
melted, and silently he thanked God for his 
brother, the basket-maker, and for the lesson 
of patience and childlike faith which he had 
been taught, 


“When over dizzy heights we go, 
One soft hand blinds our eyes, 
The other leads us safe and slow,— 
O love of God most wise!” 


The basket-maker, forgetting his visitor, 
had begun to sing again. His visitor joined 
him. ‘They did not mean to havea prayer- 
meeting, but it became one in spite of them, 
for it is written, ‘‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Te 


“Me for the islands,’ said a small boy, 
yesterday, eagerness dancing in his eyes as 
the Isles of Shoals steamer ploughed its way 
across the shining waters from the mainland. 

“But why?” Lasked insistently. ‘Why 
do you care to go to an island when you can 
have just as much fun and do exactly the 
same things on the coast,—sailing, swimming, 
fishing, rocking, besides other things you can- 
not do on the islands at all?” 

“Ves, that’s so,” he said thoughtfully, 
evidently trying to analyze his own feeling. 
‘Well, I don’t know exactly, but some- 
how an island’s different.” 

The boy was exactly right. An island is 
different, at least a small island is, and cer-_ 
tainly the Isles of Shoals are. The time 
has passed when the recorder of these annual 
pilgrimages has felt it necessary to explain 
their place in the economy of Unitarianism 
or to seek imperfectly the sources of their 
irresistible attraction. 

“To those who know [them] not, no words 
can paint, 

those who know [them] know all 
words are faint.”’ 


And 


The boy was in the right of it, and it is safe 
to say that nobody ever came down here for 
the round week, able to surrender himself to 
the natural influences of the place, without 
remembering it ever after as a setting for 
happy experience. I thank the boy for teach- 
ing me that word, and echo gratefully, ‘Me 


_ As the visitor drew near, he heard the bas- , occupation slowly turned his thoughts into for the islands!” 
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The twelfth season has opened with prom- 
ise of the traditional success. Never betore 
have so many people been disappointed in 
securing accommodations, for hitherto Ap- 
pledore has been amply able to care for the 
overflow of applicants who delay till the last 
moment to engage rooms. ‘The weather is 
charming, and of course it is cool, People 
are in the first enthusiasm of greeting old 
friends and making new ones. Small im- 
provements about the hotel are noticeable. 
As the meetings begin this year several days 
later than usual, the poppies have had a 
chance to bloom and the Path of the Royal 
Progress is a fresh wonder every morning. 
The flowers were never lovelier, and every- 
body who has read Celia Thaxter knows they 
are lovelier here than anywhere else. It is 
no especial credit to us that we are all in the 
best of spirits and find the earth very fair in 
these radiant July days. 

One of the events that make this year’s 
meetings notable is the appearance of the 
Isles of Shoals Hymn-book, long desired and 
now admirably brought to completion by a 
committee of which Rev. George H. Badger 
has, doubtless, been the leading spirit. The 
dark-green covers, bearing in gold the picture 
of the little meeting-house, are exactly what 
they should be; and a rather hurried inspec- 
tion of the contents promises equal satis- 
faction with the inside of the book. Years 
of singing here have made perfectly plain the 
kind of hymns desired. ‘‘Hymns_ that 
breathe of the spirit of the outdoor world, 
the tranquillity of the summer sea and sky, 
the quiet of the season’s withdrawal from 
the fret and custom of the busy world to be 
near to Nature’s heart, have been especially 
sought, and the tone of joyousness and ex- 
ultant faith has been kept dominant.’”’ We 
like hymns that remember the wide horizon’s 
grander view or the solemn hush of nature 
newly born, or that sing ‘‘Sweeter to me the 
wild rose red,’’ because these things mean 
more to us here. 

“The Hymns of Church and Home”’ has 
been used as the main source of this collec- 
tion, and many pages have a familiar look 
explainable only by the fact that these page 
plates have been used without change. It 
has been the aim to include nothing that can- 
not be honestly felt and genuinely sung by 
those accustomed to worship here, and the 
essentials for inclusion have been simplicity, 
sincerity, and spiritual earnestness. Natu- 
rally, old favorites far outnumber the new 
or comparatively unknown hymns, other- 
wise the book could not have its present 
high quality, but the immediate interest is 
not in those without which no Unitarian 
collection could hold its own, but in those 
that mark the difference from other hymn- 
books, ‘There is no index of authors, so that 
it is not easy to make comparative assertions, 
but it is safe to say that this has more of Mr. 
Hosmer’s hymns, for instance, than any other 
collection. Fifteen at least are from his pen. 
There are as many from Samuel Longfellow 
only if we count those which he adapted from 
earlier poets, with five from John Chadwick, 
four at least from Samuel Johnson, three 
from Mr. Beach, two from Theodore C. Will- 
iams, and two from Mr: Higginson. We wish 
that ‘“‘The Crowning Day” had been added 
to the four by which Mr. Gannett is rep- 
resented, Mr. Barrows’s “‘Aurora,” for which 
he wrote both-words and music, and which 
has hitherto appeared, I believe, only in the 
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pages of the Christian Register, is here. Be- 
sides these there are several evidently 
written especially for these services. Helen 
W. Greenwood, who wrote last year a charm- 
ing “Good-bye Song,” sung on the wharf to 
departing friends on the closing Saturday, 
has a hymn called ‘““The Stone Meeting- 
house.” Rev, John Haynes Holmes has two, 
equally good in themselves, one of which 
beginning, 


“O God, whose smile is in the sky, 
Whose path is in the sea,” 


expresses finely the spirit of the islands. One 
does not often have the opportunity to-accuse 
an editor of over modesty, but surely there is 
no good reason why Mr. Badger should not 
have signed the hymn beginning 


“God of the Vastness of the far-spread sea 
And tender Silence in the starlit sky,” 


and that other, ‘“Thy way O Lord, is in the 
sea,’’ which by internal evidence are from 
the same poet,and, undoubtedly, his, Ihave 
credited to him a third, which I hope he will 
also acknowledge. A singular addition to 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller’s beautiful 
hymn of peace is the insertion of the line 
of acknowledgment, ‘‘Written for the Con- 
gregationalist and used by special permis- 
sion,’”’ a note usually placed less obtrusively. 
The collection as a whole, so far as one is 
justified to speak of it after only brief inspec- 
tion, is highly creditable and ought to take 
a definite, recognized place, It is possible 
that other denominations need also such a 
book for summer services. The principle 
of selection has been to admit only such 
hymns as all can sing, whatever their the- 
ological tendencies, I have written too much 
perhaps about the new hymn-book, but this 
is probably the most significant contribu- 
tion of the year to the permanent history 
of these island meetings, and certainly-it is 
the most important item of present news, 

The first meeting of the week brought us 
together this morning in the meeting-house 
on the rocks, now put in a condition befitting 
its place and use. I always remember by 
contrast how it looked on the day the first 
suggestion of cleaning and repairing it came 
from the dear woman who said, “How I 
would Jove to go right to work myself to clean 
it all up-again.”” This morning the com- 
munion service was conducted by Rev. Henry 
Goodwin Smith, who made it a high, stern 
call to recognition of the principle that all 
progress, all betterment of human conditions 
involves the surrender of self,—that by the 
hard way of self-sacrifice alone can be reached 
the better life for which we pray, 

Rev, Howard N, Brown preached the morn- 
ing sermon, Remembering the apocalyptic 
vision of the new heaven and the new earth 
in which there shall be no more sea, he showed 
how naturally the cry might have arisen from 
the old man of deep affections, exiled on the 
Greek island far from all he loved dearest. 
It is true that the sea has not only the won- 
derful beauty and charm it shows us to-day, 
which makes it impossible for us to conceive 
that the highest heaven of the spirit can hold 
anything half as good, but the cruel, terrible 
depths in which there exists a realm of 
slaughter such as is known nowhere else, 
and the raging fury which drives ships to 
wreck and men to bitter death, The un- 
lovely side of nature is abhorrent to us when 
we listen to the higher voices of our being, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor, Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ~ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. - 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. ~ 
Organized in 1890. f 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. , 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charlés H 
Stearns. 


One asks, ‘‘What must we think of the 
Creator who permits such universal war- 
fare?”’ But it is useless to wrestle with that 
problem until we go behind it with the deeper 
question, ‘“What of ourselves, who find a 
higher law by which we condemn this law 
of nature?’? It means that we in our moral 
being are spirits,. fit for something - better. 
Our life gives dignity and value to what would 
else be a worthless world, since we have seen 
and can obey the law of love, through which 
we have the hope of immortality without 
which life would be meaningless, It is, 
through God’s highest work, the soul of man 
that we obtain an impression of his goodness 
and mercy, not through nature, 

The evening sermon was given by Rey. 
Henry Goodwin Smith of Ottawa, Canada, 
who had already made a fine impression by 
the communion service of the morning, 
Studying the brotherhood of Moses and Aaron 
as the typical prophet and priest, he showed 
how the religionist has not presented one 
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simple type of character, but early made evi- 
dent the division between priest and prophet, 
The distinction has been intensified in his- 
tory. In every religion and in every great 
historical controversy may be traced the 
opposing influences, which are as active and 
teal to-day as ever. It is the controversy 
between the man of forms and the man of 
God, between the opportunist and the ideal- 
ist, between the patient, sympathetic worker 
with men and the impatient, uncompromis- 
ing champion of conscience and truth, The 
priest is social, easy-mannered, administer- 
ing extreme unction with a great deal of 
unction that is not extreme, reverent, pru- 
dent, conservative, regardful of vestments 
and investments, measuring men by rubrics 
and traditions. He always merges himself 
in a corporation, symbol, or organization, 
He is essentially some one’s man, anxious to 
label himself. A prophet is the man of God 
and no man’s man, He refuses to classify 
himself even with other prophets. After 
making his distinctions clear Mr. Smith went 
on to show how each man, each organiza- 
tion, has in itself the two sides, and how the 
essential question for Unitarians to-day is 
whether or not Unitarianism is outgrowing 
its historic principles of freedom, satisfied 
with its own traditions. 

There were no meetings through the long, 
lovely afternoon, but at quarter before ten 
o’clock the candle-light procession wound its 
way up the hill, for the few minutes of ser- 
vice, and the day closed with the evening 
prayers that have become familiar through 
the years of use, E. E. M. 


The Nantucket Summer Meetings. 


The meetings in Nantucket were held 
July 5-12. While the number in attendance 
was hardly up to former years, the meetings 
have proved most satisfactory to those at- 
tending them who came over from the conti- 
nent. The audiences which awaited the 
various speakers were made up, as in former 
years they have been, very largely of the 
Nantucket people and its summer colony, 
only a small part of whom are Unitarians. 
‘This naturally gives to these meetings a 
missionary character, and it is this fact 
which leads the friends of the meetings to 
feel that they should be kept up in the future. 
It has become customary to have as the open- 
ing preacher a man of national fame who 
can stay on through the week and lecture at 
some session, and so give his individual im- 
press to the whole series of meetings. This 
year the lot fell upon Rev. Dr. Joseph Henry 
Crooker. It need surprise no one to learn 
that he most happily filled the place assigned 
him, preaching as he did on Sunday morn- 
ing on the “Glorious Gospel of the Blessed 
God,” and speaking as he did later most 
illuminatingly upon, ‘Books: their Use and 
their Abuse.’’ By these services and by his 
constant attendance and his encouraging 
words he did much to keep the meetings 
throughout the week upon a high level. In 
this work he was most admirably supple- 
mented by his gracious and intellectual wife, 
who spoke charmingly on Tuesday evening 
on the “Ministry of the Beautiful,’ and who 
herself, also by assisting her husband and the 
local pastor and his wife in receiving at the 
reception given by the Nantucket ladies at 
the Point Breeze and by her continued pres- 
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ence at the meetings, proved a great source | 


of spiritual refreshment. 

Naturally there was special interest in the 
fact that Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, the pastor of 
the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, was the preacher Sunday evening. He 
addressed a great congregation and stirred 
his hearers profoundly by speaking of ‘‘Con- 
science as the Inner Sanctuary of the Most 
High God,” 

Rey. J. T. Sunderland and wife were by an 
unfortunate delay on the way late in getting 
to Nantucket, but they did much by their 
addresses toward maintaining the high in- 
tellectual level of the week of meetings. Mr. 
Sunderland spoke most sanely and convinc- 
ingly upon “Immortality in the Light of 
Evolution,’’ and Mrs. Sunderland most 
happily upon the ‘‘Gospel of Ibsen.” 

Alliance Day was one of the great days of 
the week. The ladies had the day wholly 
in their own hands, even the morning devo- 
tional service, which to the delight of all was 
led by Mrs. Day, who made a short address 
appropriate to the occasion. Miss Low and 
Miss Davis were present to speak of the Na- 
tional work. It was a matter of no small 
interest to them to find, as responses were 
made to the request of Miss Gertrude King, 
the president of the Nantucket Branch, that 
the West and South-west as well as New 
York City, Troy, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington, were represented. The address by 
Hon. Milton Reed of Fall River, on ‘‘ Where 
the East and West meet; or, Some Impres- 
sions during a Recent Visit to the Levant,” 
and the writer’s paper on ‘‘ Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson.”’ had their full quota of atten- 
tive listeners. There was special interest in 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend’s stereopticon 
lecture on ‘‘Mountain, Forest, Lake, and 
Stream,’ and in Charles Alexander’s Sun- 
day evening lecture, which closed the meet- 
ings, on ‘Paul Lawrence Dunbar.” Mr. 
Alexander is a negro, the editor of a magazine 
devoted to the elevation of his people, who 
is deserving of encouragement in his great 
work, ‘The Nantucket pastor was happy to 
give him the freedom of his pulpit, as he was 
also to welcome Rev. Arthur H. Winn of 
our Troy church, who, being upon the island 
for a two weeks’ vacation, preached on the 
morning of Sunday, July 12. 

There was a pronounced wish that Mr. 
Meyer’s admirable paper on ‘‘ Liberal Relig- 
ious Thought in Germany,’’ should be pub- 
lished, 

Twice before Mrs. Lester Bartlett of Bos- 
ton has served as soloist of our Nantucket 
meetings. So acceptable has she proved 
and so happily has she fitted into her niche 
in these meetings that there was no thought 
of securing another. Never has her service 
been more appreciated than during these 
meetings now so happily closed. 

While the first part of the week was ex- 
ceeding hot ‘‘for Nantucket,’’ the latter half 
was most delightful. Those visiting the 
island for the first time, though indefati- 
gable in their attendance upon the meetings, 
nevertheless, managed to get about the island 
and enjoy its walks and drives, its golf links 
and its bathing, and the many other attrac- 
tions of this popular summer resort. The 
pastor of the Nantucket church, after a 
strenuous winter in Wichita,,Kan., has with 
his cordial coworkers brought these meet- 
ings to a successful close; but his removal to 
the South-west next September will forbid 
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his rendering our Unitarian body a like ser- 
vice in the future. The rapid decline of the 
staunch members and supporters of the 
Nantucket church through increasing age 
and death forbids their bearing any large 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. A. P. Reccord is 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., Eng. 


The address of Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, 
the newly elected president of the New England Associate 
Alliance, will be for the summer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Business Notices, 


Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, the publishers of The Hibbert Journal, offer to 
pay $1.50 for a copy, in good condition, of No.1, Vol. x 
(October, 1902) of the Hzbderz. It is requested that those 
having copies which they are willing to sell first com- 
municate to the publishers, because they do not wish to 
purchase more than a limited number. 


Among the Green Mountains of Vermont and on the 
shores of Lake Champlain are to be found many delight- 
ful places for passing a summer vacation. Comfortable 
farm and village homes and good hotels, $4 to $6 a week; 
and, besides the beautiful scenery and the purest water, 
there are splendid opportunities for yachting, driving, 
automobiling, and fishing in mountain brooks, lakes, and 
ponds. This region is reached via White River Junction 
gateway by three fast through trains over the Central 
Vermont Railway line, including the crack daytime 
express between Boston and Montreal, "The New 
England States limited.” 


Marriages. 


In West Roxbury, 24th ult., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
aaa S. Bourne of Dorchester and Emma McEachern 
of Milton. ; 


Deaths. 


MRS. E. CARLETON SPRAGUE. 

The recent death of Mrs. E. Carleton Sprague takes 
from the Unitarian Church of Buffalo one of the most 
widely known and dearly loved of its members. Such 
lives as hers make more friends for liberal religion than 
many sermons, Her personal and spiritual beauty, with 
her mental charm, and the unfailing youth, which more 
than seventy years could not quell, combined to win for 
her a love which included all that was dear to her, as her 
church undoubtedly was. Of this influence she was 
unconscious. “Nor knowest thou what argument Thy 
life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.’”? She ‘twist not that 
her face shone.”” Mrs. Sprague had a very large acquaint- 
ance, and the social power of the Sprague home will live 
for many years as a fragrant memory in Buffalo. Mrs. 


Sprague and her sons gave the attractive windows for the 
beautiful new Unitarian church there. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Domevery arrangements, : 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 


Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 


Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 


GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, “* Undertaker, Boston.” 


Vj . ANTED.—Near Boston, by a lady and her aged 
father (who requires some care), in simple, refined 
family, board and two well-ventilated rooms, well heated 
by furnace or steam. Terms must be moderate. Address 
i care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
ass. 
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portion of the burden in the future, but let 
us hope that our Unitarian leaders will not 


think of surrendering the opportunity which | 


Nantucket offers. Throughout our Unitarian 
body of late years there has unmistakably 
been felt the throbbings of a new life that 
naturally find expression in missionary 
effort and enthusiasm. Where can a better 
opportunity be found for a summer mis- 
sion in which this missionary zeal of our 
liberal faith may find expression than in such 
a popular summer resort as Nantucket where 
the constituency for such meetings can very 
largely at any time be found upon the ground 
in its normal summer colony? 


EpWARD Day. 
Nantucket, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Graded Lessons. 


The Board of Directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society in May, 1908, ap- 
pointed a committee to take up the matter 
of a graded course of Sunday-School lessons, 
This committee consists of Rev. Messrs. 
Henry ‘I, Secrist, Chairman, H. H. Saunder- 
son, J. H. Metcalf, Lewis G. Wilson, Mrs. 
M. A. L. Lane, and Mrs. C. B. Beatley. 

The committee has agreed on the outline 
here presented, Some titles may be changed 
finally, but the topics will stand. 

New manuals are to be made for the whole 
course, excepting, at present, the Kinder- 
garten and Advanced, Each grade will 
have two manuals, one simple and concrete, 
for the pupil, and one, with helps and ref- 
erences, for the teacher. ‘These are to be 
made by persons chosen by the committee; 
and the committee is to have oversight of 
the methods,-the selection of material, etc., 
that all the parts of the course may fit 
together. 

One year, at least, will be taken in making 
the books, and it is hoped they can be 
ready for the fall of 1909. Some schools may 
prefer to adopt the course at once, knowing 
that the books are coming, One year thus 
spent will prepare for adjustment, and 
books are available in the publications of the 
Sunday-School Society, which will partially 
fit the grades. During the progress of the 
work on the course, some suggestions may 
also be made from time to time throughout 
the year. 

The course can be adapted to different 
schools by slight changes. The ages indi- 
cated are only for guides, and need not be 
followed strictly. It is hoped that many 
of our schools may unite on this common plan, 
and so have the advantage which will come 
from the concentration of many minds upon 
one course, 

The course has been outlined as follows :— 


Kindergarten (4, 5). 
Nature Lessons, 
Jesus in Story and Picture. 


Primary (6, 7, 8, 9). 


Grade I, First Book in Religion, 
II. Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment. 
Ill. Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, 
IV. World Stories in Religion, 
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Junior (10, 11, 12, 13). 


Grade V. The Bible and the Bible 
Country, 
VI. Old Testament Narratives. 
: Part. 
VII. Old Testament Narratives. 
Rartall 
VIII. Jesus of Nazareth. 
Senior (14, 15, 16, 17). 
Grade IX. The Work of the Apostles. 
X. Great Men of Christian His- 
tory. 
XI, Comparative Studies in Re- 
ligion. ae 
Unitarianism, 
XII. The Bible as Literature, 


Advanced (18-). 
Citizenship and Social Ser- 
vice. 

Studies in Ethics, 

Special Books of the Bible. 
Studies in Evolution, 
Modern Religious Teachers, 
The Philosophy of Religion. 


The following explanations are offered by 
the committee :— 

The subjects mentioned in the Kinder- 
garten are intended as a general indication 
of what should be dealt with in this depart- 
ment, the method being indicated by the 
name, 

In Grade I, the aim will be to present, ina 
very simple way, a true idea of religion, show- 
ing the power of God, the constancy of God, 
the fatherhood of God, and the like, by 
stories, pictures, questions, and memorizing. 

In Grades II, and III, the stories will be 
selected which are suited to children of this 
period of their growth, and they will be 
treated as stories. 

Grade IV. will show how universal is the 
religious sentiment. ‘The stories will come 
from any good source, from the books of 
any religion, from ancient or modern life, 
It is hoped to present a list of the stories 
thus chosen in the fall of 1908, 

Grade V. is intended to deal with the Bible 
as a whole, to give familiarity with its use, 
and to furnish such an acquaintance with 
Palestine as will give a setting for what has 
been studied, and a preparation for the com- 
ing studies, 

Two years are spent on the Old Testament 
in Grades VI. and VII. The narratives 
of Hebrew tradition: and history will be 
taken up, and the pupil is to be led through 
Hebrew literature to the time of Jesus. 

Grade VIII, is to be the important year 
of a more complete study of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

In Grade IX. the study of the apostles 
will begin with their call, and extend on to 
the formation of the churches, including 
mainly the life of Paul. 

In Grade X, the study will be carried on 
connectedly through the Christian leaders 
up to the modern times. 

For Grade XI. a half-year is planned for 
a study of the great religions of the world 
and the sects of Christianity. This, with 
the year preceding, will form an effective 
approach to the study of our own church 
during the latter half of the year, : 

Grade XII. is to give a constructive idea 
of the Bible as historical criticism deals 
with it, and is to show its value to the pro- 
gressive student. 
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The Advanced is wholly elective, and the 
subjects named are only a few suggestions 
of the many which might be pursued with 
profit for any number of -years. 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; hoursgto1,and 2tos. During 
eee Ria will be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and 

ridays. 


Does a Young People’s Organization 
help or hinder the Work 
of the Church? 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, the last speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, on the evening of Thursday, 
May 28, began his remarks by saying that 
to a person who had always believed in and 
always commended a young people’s or- 
ganization, it seemed almost discouraging 
to come two hundred and thirty miles to 
answer the question, 

In spite of protestations to the contrary, 
it is supposed to be generally understood 
that the real benefit of a young People’s 
Religious Union has not yet been decided 
fully. 

This can only mean that some criticisms 
have been made; and, since the subject has 
come up for discussion, Mr. Holmes ex- 
pressed himself glad to state his confidence 
in the work, In criticising a union, we 
ask, is it successful or unsuccessful? Usually 
if large and experienced, it is labelled suc- 
cessful, We have unions with half a dozen 
or a dozen members, and those not espe- 
cially young, also unions with but few regular 
attendants by whom the service is indiffer- 
ently read and the hymns feebly sung; and 
we say that these organizations of such di- 
minishing ardor have hindered, On the 
other hand we have other large organizations 
and young people’s societies working along 
other lines than church work, not allying 
themselves with the church at all, that have 
helped. 

Mr. Holmes stated that he did not be- 
lieve we had any right to say that a young 
people’s organization can constitute any 
real hindrance to the church, and no one 
should draw conclusions from the one or 
two instances he had known; In the case 
of a Young People’s Religious Union, the 
trouble is not always with the organization, 
but lies with the older people who discour- 
age it, 

The movement is a great part of the most 
beneficial work of the Unitarian church, 
It is only necessary to call some specific 
instances to mind if any one is in doubt as 
to this. One union, during a period of 
being without a minister, not only carried 
the church work forward, but furnished the 
choir and the services as well, Other in- 
stances were here cited. So we see that many 
of these young people’s organizations exist, 
not for their own pleasure or interest, but 
for the furtherance of interest in the church, 

There is no man, serving the church with 
hand and heart and soul, but is willing to 


. 
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bear public testimony to the real help and 
value of a young people’s organization. 

In our work we know that we are faced 
in the right direction, and it is not for us 
to say that the movement is a failure, but 
to form the conviction, embodied in Gen, 
Grant’s famous war despatch, and out of 
real experience come to the resolve, that we 
shall fight it out on this line, if it takes a 
generation, ae 

In closing, the newly elected president, 
Rev, Henry H. Saunderson, expressed great 
pleasure in being able to bear testimony to 
the work being done, and said that the or- 
ganization of the young people of the de- 
nomination is along the same large lines as 
the other organizations of the denomination, 
The churches are organized for service in 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Sunday-schools in the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, the local organizations of 
women in the National Women’s Alliance, 
the groups of young people in the churches 
in the National Young People’s Religious 
Union, These four are working organiza- 
tions, They are the long lines of our de- 
nominational life and work, There is a 
great railroad system, organized out of a 
number of short lines, called the ‘Big Four.”’ 
In these organizations we have what I like 
to call “‘The Unitarian Big Four,’”’ The 
Unitarian Association, the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the Sunday School Society, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, are combining 
the strength of the denomination for effective 
organization and efficient service, Notice 
the ‘‘Togetherness’”’ even in their names,— 
association, alliance, society, union, And 
not only is there co-operation in the ele- 
ments in each of these organizations, but 
there is co-operation between these organiza- 
tions, These four are working together 
that no task shall be duplicated and none 
neglected. The time has gone by when the 
Young People’s Religious Union is to be 
looked upon as an experiment, It has 
proved its worth; it has won its place; it 
deserves’ in the denomination the recogni- 
tion which has been earned by its success, 
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Announcements. 


At the First Church in Boston the Sunday 
morning service July 19, at 10,30, will be 
conducted by Rev. R. F. Leavens. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the Sun- 
day morning service July 19, at 11, will be 
conducted by Rev. John P. Forbes. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service, July 19, will be 
conducted by Rev. Leon A, Harvey. 


At Bar Harbor the Sunday morning ser- 


- vice July 19, at 10.45, will be conducted by 
- Rey, Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service July 19, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev, George F. Moore, D.D. 


7 At the Old South Church, Boston, the 
afternoon service July 19, at 4, will be con- 


“ducte by Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Wash- 


m, D.C. 
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At  Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service July 19, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev, William W. Fenn, D,D., Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School. 


The seventeenth annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will be held 
at the Unitarian church, Bar Harbor, Me., 
Tuesday and Wednesday, August 11 and 12. 


Churches. 

Asupy, Mass.—First Parish: Forty years 
ago the 19th of July Rev. G. S. Shaw preached 
here for the first time. The roth of July 
will therefore be observed as the fortieth 
anniversary of his settlement as pastor 
of the First Parish. 


Finnish Tracts. 


BY REV, GEORGE S, SHAW. 

At the Anniversary meetings in May we 
were told by a representative of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in speaking for 
the Publishing Department, that there was 
a silent influence which went with our tracts, 
and-which should be recognized and en- 
couraged, I wish to call especial attention 
to the fact that we have in many parts of 
our State and county, numbers of Finnish 
people who cannot speak our language to 
any great extent, and cannot read our 
English publications, The children go to 
our schools, and are very apt in their studies, 
so far as they go, There are publications 
in the Finnish language, but I want to 
know, when I offer anything to one of these 
people, what I am giving them, I there- 
fore have taken upon myself the work and 
expense of having two of the tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association translated 
into Finnish, and which the American Uni- 
tarian Association has printed and published 
and now offers them free to any who will 
take them, just as it does the other tracts 
which it publishes. And I hope those of 
our ministers and others who live where 
there are Finnish people will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of at least trying 
to reach these strangers who have come in 
among us, In studying into this matter 
and the needs of these people as I have 
somewhat, as we have quite a large number 
of them near us, and I am coming more or 
less into touch with them, having been 
called to attend funerals and weddings 
among them, it did not seem to be wise to 
go at them too harshly, so far as they are 
interested in the church, I suppose they 
are largely Lutherans, although there are 
different denominations among them. But 
I get the impression that many of them are 
socialists and not much interested in any 
church, 

I find, too, that while perhaps not more | 
given to drink than others, drink seems to 
affect them differently, to craze them, and | 
make them ugly, and given to fighting, and, | 
as in too many cases, they seem to have 
weapons with them, knives, etc,, so we 
keep hearing of them being arrested for 
fighting and injuring each other. I there- 
fore thought it wise to go cautiously, while 
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of approaching them with our thought 
without seeming to want to convert them, 
without going too directly, it would be 
best, And so I looked for something of a 
general character, and yet which carried 
with it the impression of our faith without 
just saying so. I think I found this which 
I wanted, in Tract No. 78, written by M. J. 
Savage, ‘““How to Die.’ Every one must 
die, every one should be interested, and 
we know that many are asking the questions 
the author here tries to answer, ‘There is 
nothing sectarian or narrow, and yet we 
find here the answers which our religion 
gives to questions which many are asking 
sooner or later. Sometimes a story told 
will do more to open the mind to temperance 
thought than direct temperance appeal, 
and so lend the silent influence we wish, 
This I found in Tract No. 166, ‘““The Man 
who kept Himself in Repair,’”? and which 
is a beautiful as well as religious story, 
These two tracts are now issued as Finnish 
Tracts Nos, 2 and 4, and are to be called 
for by number just as are the other tracts 
of the American Unitarian Association, which 
are offered for free distribution. 
Asupy, Mass 


Why I am a Unitarian. 


Why I am a Unitarian? Because at the 
most critical time of a man’s life, when 
honestly seeking the truth, I found in Uni- 
tarianism understanding, sympathy, and help. 
Because it cleared away obstructions and 
hindrances, and by thus giving freedom 
made possible a broader and deeper faith. 
Because it is open-minded, willing to learn, 
and to acknowledge and correct its errors. 
Because it is the religion of the vine, not the 
church of the rock. Because it does not 
stand for something, but moves with the 
advancing life of men. Because it puts 
the supreme emphasis where it ought to be 
put, upon what a man is and the way in 
which he lives. Because it.considers en- 
thusiasm for humanity superior to denomina- 
tional loyalty and sectarian zeal. Because 
its fellowship is open to all, and its ministers 
re free to say candidly what they really 
think, Because it gave to me the religion 
of Jesus which had previously been hidden 
by outgrown theological ideas. Because it 
is profoundly positive and affirmative and 
enables me to believe more in men and in 
God. Because it makes religion not a remi- 


| niscence nor a tradition of a glorious past, but 


a present vital experience of the Living God, 
in the grasp of whose might, wisdom, and 
love we live. Because this assurance of 
God is a good thing to live by in this world 
and in any future world.—Rev. Frederic 
Gill, in Arlington Advocate. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. . 2 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who wil] take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7recas. 


trying to lend the silent influences. It 
seemed to me, if we could find some way 


Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“What’s your occupation, bub?” asked a 
visitor at the Capitol of a bright boy whom 
he met in the corridor, The boy happened 
to be a page in the White House. “I’m 
running for Congress, sir,” he replied. —Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


Farmer Barnes: “I’ve bought a barometer, 
Hannah, ter tell when it’s goin’ ter rain, ye 
know.” Mrs. Barnes: ‘‘To tell when it’s 
goin’ to rain! Why, I never heerd o’ sech 
extravagance! What do ye s’pose th’ good 
Lord hez give ye th’ rheumatiz fer?”’—Puck, 


At the Public Library.—A wise woman 
lifted up her voice and instructed her com- 
panion, pointing also to certain of the re- 
cently placed panels by Puvis de Chavannes 
on the great stairway. “Look, dear,” she 
said, “‘they have papered this side, too.”— 
Transcript. 


The eldest of three little chaps was sternly 
reproved by his mother for his bad behavior. 
“You are the oldest, Cyrus,’ she said, “and 
you ought to be an example to Homer and 

, Jack.” ‘‘ Well, Pll be an example to Homer,”’ 
said Cyrus; ‘‘but I won’t be an example to 
both of ’em. Homer’s got to be it for Jack.” 
Transcript. 


Have you ever almost run into some one 
on the street, and then dodged from side to 
side, while the other person blocked your 
every move? Such was the recent experi- 
ence of a young man in Portland, Me. He 
and a strange young woman had been going 
through this performance when his unwilling 
vis-a-vis staggered him by saying: “ Well, 
hurry up! Which is it to be, a waltz or a 
two-step ?’—Woman’s Home Companion, 


When Rey. W. W. Newton was in Moscow, 
he was asked why he went to Troitsa, ‘‘To 
see Count Tolstoy,” wastheanswer. “Count 
Tolstoy?” cried the questioner, in an in- 
credulous tone. ‘‘ Well, have you seen the 
big bell in the Kremlin,—the Tsar Ko- 
dokol, or King of Bells?” ‘Yes, I have 
seen it.”’ ‘Well, then, if you have seen the 
big bell of Moscow and Count Tolstoy, you 
have seen the two objects of interest; and 
the same thing has happened to both of 
them, They are each cracked.’’—Youth’s 
Companion, 


“So you think the navy is not well or- 
ganized?” “I do,’’ answered Mr. Serius 
Barker, ‘I have nothing to say against 
the ships. But look at the names they give 
some of the boats: ‘Vesuvius.’ ‘Viper,’ 
‘Scorpion!’ As soon as the enemy reads a 
name like that, he’s bound to get wary. 
What we want to do is to give ’em names like 
‘Little Pet,’ ’Zephyr,’ or ‘Asphodel,’ same as 
they have on the pleasure boats at the sum- 
mer resorts. It’s a pretty good navy in some 
respects, but what it needs is more strategy.” 
Washington Star, 


“Tommy,” said his teacher, ‘“‘the words 
‘circumstantial evidence’ occur in the lesson. 
Do you know what circumstantial evidence 
is?” Tommy replied that he did not. 
“Well, I will explain by illustration, You 
know we have a rule against eating apples in 
school. Suppose I should see you with a 
book held in front of your face. Presently 
I go round to where you are sitting. You are 
studying, but your face is smeared, while 
under your slate I see the core of a freshly 
eaten apple. I should know that you have 
been eating an apple, although, of course, I 
did not see youdoit. ‘That is a case in which 
circumstantial evidence convicts you. Do 
you think you know what it isnow?” “Yes, 
ma’am,”’ said Tommy. “It’s eating apples 
in school,”—Youth’s Companion, 
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Importers of 

FINE FRENCH 

CLOCKS 
aa 


SIL WASHINGTON SE 
CORNER: WEST-ST} 


WATER SUPPLY 


The Problen @ For Country Houses 


Solved 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to 60 lbs. 

The Ideal 

Fire Protection 
Send for illustrated 
Catalogue ‘“‘11.”” Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South 


Market St., Boston 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE INBoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes’’ book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on_application. E. H. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston, 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen wal own Sauer: 


ALLEN, will reopen their School f Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address ‘ 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


2and year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


th e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffile, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL — 


- FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
small classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate building, Address Dr. D. E. "WHITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academyswcrsester: ese, 


The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
desirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1908. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. Gacr, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 

T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academ 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1908. For Catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. Amgwn, Principal, Rae, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
errr’ In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


